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that great authority on all food - 
stuffs, says: Vi-Cocoa is a 
palatable beverage of great stimu- 
lating and sustaining properties, 


beverage for breakfast and supper, 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is un- 
equalled.” Better testimony than 


it is an additional satisfaction 
when we know that this verdict 
is unanimously endorsed by the 
great multitude of people through- 
out these realms who have found 
out the worth of this wonderful 
beverage. We need search for no 
other reason for the great increase 
in the consumption of cocoa than 
in the popularity that Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi- Cocoa. as proved by the follow- 
ing letter from a sailor on board 
H MS. Medusa. 
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The British Medical Journal, 7 


and the general public are unani- 
mous in stating that, as a food 


this no commodity need have; but 


X SAILOR AND 


Mr. II. McCABE, II. M. S. 
Medusa, N. Shields, says: 


„ have pleasure in writing 


a few lines in reference to 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. Since I 
started taking Vi-Cocoa I have 
felt twice the man I was. I can 
stop on deck all night now, but 
before I could not stop one-half 
of my watch. I 1 cannot 
explain how thankful [ am to 
you, and I shall never use any 


other cocoa. I have recommended 


it to my shipmates, and they all 
use it now.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a 
concentrated form of nourisli- 
ment and vitality, is invaluable , 
nay, more than this, for to all 
who wish to face the strife and 
battle of life with greater endur- 
ance and more sustained exertion, 
it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be 
obtained from all Chemists, 
Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 
61, and 62 Bunhill Row, Londen, 
E. C. Dainty sample free en 
application. 
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They Would Keep a Good Lcok- 
Out. 


“HERE's an article which cays that before the close 
of the nineteenth century we shall see women running 
locomotive engines on our railways.” ; 

„Well, why not? Don't you think they would do it 
right?“ 

* In some respects, perhaps. They would keep a good 
look-out ahead, anyway.” 

»Why soP” 5 

Because they would have their heads ont all the time 
to sow their new bonnets.” 


— 


Mistaken Identity. 


Tux little daughter of a distinguished French 
scientist had never seen a monkey; so when an organ- 
giinder, accompanied by Jacko in cap and jacket, 
appeared before the house, her father took her cut to 
view the creature's antics, expecting that she would be 
much amused; but after a single glance the little maid 
hid her eyes against her father's coat-skirts and refused 
to look again. seeming much frightened and distressed. 

He soothed and coaxed her, wishing to overcome her 
fears, but for some time in vain. She would not fora 
moment think of feeding the monkey with a biscuit, as 
she was urged to do; indeed, she would not even lift 
her face. 

“But you are really very silly,” the father said at 
last, turning to take her indoors. “ He is such a harm- 
leas little animal.“ 

„Auimal!“ cried the little girl, stopping short. “Oh, 
let me feed it, papa, that will be fun! I don't mind 
oe but I thought it was such a dreadful little 

yi” 


— — — — 


Provup Farnzn: “ You ought to see my youngs:er, 
there’s a model baby for you.’ 
Cyclist : “* How old is he? 
„Ten months.” 
„A 99 model, eh!” 
— 


„War's this!” exclaimed the hun man. Tou 
mes no fewer than half-a-dozen dishes here styled ‘ a la 
ossier.” 
Tes,“ said the waiter aſfably. That is because we 
are not allowed to tell what is in em! 


— — 


“ARE you an old ecadog?” asked Bobby cf his 
sailor uncle, whom be had just met for the first 
time. 

“Yer that's what they call me,” was the reply. 
„Well then,” continued Bobby, “let me hear you 


bark 
— oie 


JOHNNY was out walking with his father when he 
ob eerred a man at work with a pruning knife. 

: 1 8805 that man cutting the tiees for, papa?” he 
asked, 

He is pruning them.“ replied the fatler. 

„And how soon will the prunes be ripe?” naked 


Jobuny. 
— — — 


“You are an icekerg!” exc'aimed her elder'y but 
well-preserved adorer, pale with anger and mcrtifica- 
tion. A dozen Cupids, With a hundied arrows each, 
1 find a vulrerab’e place in your flinty 
Mart! 

Not if they used an old beau to shoct with,” oo: dl 
teplied the beuutifal girl. : 

— $ — 


Ctetomer: “I wish I bad as good a head of ha‘r as 
you have. I have tried everything to remedy iny bald. 
nest. but with no good results.” 
head with steal ; 5 Have you erer ve rubbing your 

Crstomer: “Certainly not! That's ridiculous! ” 

‘ Watchmaker: “ Why ridiculous? Isn't it a fact that 
11 5 makes the hair spring? 
4 rights reserved.) 


What Money Cannot Buy. 


On. what's the matter with the world? 
Or is the fault with me ? 

Things look just as they used to look 
As far as 1 can sce. 

But nothing s2ems to“ touch the spot,” 
Perbaps I’m all to blame; 

No matter what I get to eat 
It doesn't taste the nme. 


Food doesn't taste as in those days, 
In eighteen sixty-five, 

When 10 11 5 it long with father 
Case of have to strive to thrive. 

Twice every day I saw the stars, 
Could eat whatever came, 

And now, when I can buy the best, 
It dcosn't taste the sume. 


I used to think if I could get 
Back to the farm again 

And try my mother’s cooking 
I'd never more complain. 

Ma cooked just us she used to Co, 
Tried all that I could name, 

And did her best to p'ease me, but 
It doesn't taste the same. 

Fried pcrk in gocd cream gravy laid, 
Poiled rarsnips, “ browned up" fish, 

Big joints with gravy running round, 
And many a dainty dish 

Tear mother set Lefore me then 

Whene ver mezl-lime came, 

Yet. though I suiiled und smacked my Ilir a. 

They didn't taste the same. 


Tes, I'd give half the tum I've made, 
And count the ‘oss us light. 
If I could change my mcrey for 
My boyish appctite. 
One selcom gets peace, llenlih, and wealth, 
Or opulence aud fame 
The “ Jaw of compensation says 
Things cannot taste the same. 


— — — — 


Reading the Eye. 


No matter how self-pcssesscd a man may appear on 
the surface,” said a close observer, “there are certain 
involuntary movements by which he will always betray 
himself to minute xrutiny. To i'lustret> the point, 
here's a ncat little parlour trick in mind-reading : 

“Seat yourself direct in ſiont of your subject and tell 
him to hook his fing: r-tips together before his chest and 

mil as Lard as he can, at the sume timo thinking 
intently of some letter of the a'!phabet. 

“Then look fixedly at bis right eye and repeat the 
letters aloud, beginning with A. When you come to the 
one he is thinking al out, a swift, indescribable change 
will flash across the pupil. It is pure! y unconscious und 
involuntary, and no human being alive can prevent it. 
The pu of the finger-tip pulling is merely to 
distract his thoughts and keep him from baffling you 
by concentration of will.” 

— —— — 


The Best Flace to be Robbed. 


Or ail cities in the world, if a person must ke robLed, 
Vienna is the town in which to have the performance 
enacted. Some time ago a Glasgow gentleman had his 
watch (a valnab’e gold one) and a sum of money stolen 
from hm while in that city. 

He offered £10 reward for the recovery of the 
property. The watch did not appear, and on retu ning 
to England he left his name and address and the number 
of his watch, together with the amount of the reward, 
with the police. A short time ago the gentleman 
received his watch together with the reward intact, and 
a polite note from tne police saying that it was against 
the rules for policemen to receive money rewards; of 
course. if a civilian had rccovered the watch the reward 
would have been paid. 

The on'y ch:rge was a shilling, the expense of 
posting the watch from London to Glasgow. The 
thief hud been arrested in Vienna, and the watch had 
been found upon him and forwarded by the City Govern- 
n: ent of Vier na free of charge to London. 
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Mary Knew a Bit. 


Trey nere walking under a very litt!e umbre'la, and 
she liked it well enongh not to want a large spreal of 
alpaca. Ho was mcdest and seemed to be nervous, and 
she finally remarked, very softly: 

“Charlie, Vil carry the umbrella, if you will let mo.“ 

“Oh, no! I can carry it.“ 

“Yes, Charlie, but, you see, your arm tikes up so much 
room that one side of me is out in the wet.“ 

“T know, dear; but what will I do with my arm? 
Won't it be in the way all the same? 

I don't know, Charlie; Tom Clark always knows what 
to.do wit) his arm when he is under an umbrella with 
Mary Martin, because Mary told me so.” 


— fo — 
Respecting the Law. 


VILLAGE R: What's the meaning of that rope 
atretched frem the church steeple to the top of your 
tent? 

Cirens Manager: That's for our grent Ethiopian 
trick elephant to walk over ut two o'clock, just before 
the performance. Didn't you see the picture? He's 
to start from the church steeple and wulk the rope to 
the tent, and then descend by the centre pole to the 
arena.” 

“My! I should think he'd fall.” 

“He never fell yet.” 

But his weight will pull over the steep'e.“ 

Never has yet.” 

And I don't believe any of the church people want 
it tried, anyhow.” 

They never do.“ 

Didn't you ask em?“ 

“No. We never do. We always get the rope up 
quick before they find cut what we're aiter.” 

“ But can't tkey cull on the police to stop you?” 

“They alwuys do.” 

“Don't you respect the law?” 

Always. The elephant never walks, but, ycu seo, 
that isn’t cur fault.” 


— ho 


“Ts your new clerk a motor-car or a perambulator ?” 

“I don't underst: nd you.” 

“You're dull. A motorcar is full of push, and a 
perambulator has to be pushed.” 


— fe 


“ Yes, when Willie grows up, we intend to get him a 
commission in the Army.” 

* Which brunch of the service?” 

“Eh?” 

„Which branch of the eervice—infantiy ?” 

“No, cavalry, I think. He looks just Leuutiful on his 


recking-horse.” 
— — 


“ Wry did you place such a tough fowl before mo? 
asked the indignant lady patron, of tlhe waiter in a 
restaurant. 

„Age before beauty always, ycu krow, madam,’ was 
the gailant reply. 

And then, woman-like, she smited, and paid ber bill 
without a murmur. 

— — 

„Mn. Scripps,” said the head of the firm, “the firm is 
very much pleased with the work you have been doing.” 

“Th .nk you, sir,” he replied, and the vision of a rise 
grew more distinct. 

“Yes,” continued the head of the firm, “we are very 
much pleased with cy work, and—well, we tkoucht 
you would be glad to know that you are giving 
satisfaction.” 


—-— oe 


“Miss WII ILI XG.“ began the young man as he wiped 
the cold perspiration from his brow, “ave you fond of 
stories F 

„If they are new. Mr. Woodby,“ replied the fair 
maid, “I simply dote on them.” 

“But the one I was goin: to teil you, Mies Willing. 
is not new, said the youny mau. t is. I might suv, 
Miss Willing—cr, Cla:a—the eid, old stery, Uu. 

“Oh, never mind, George!” she interrupted.“ Even 
if it is a chestunt, l'un sure I never Leurd it. Go cx, 


please!” 


My kinsdem fcr a copy of PASTIMES” would have been the cry of Richard III. had he lived to-d27. 


226. 


N Boom in Rubber. 


By H. Hunter. 

Tuy were sitting in the veranda of the Walker House 
at Greytown, at the mouth of the San Juan river, discussing 
mixed drinks and abusing the weather. . 

The vet season had begun, and the Mosquito Coast during 
the rains is not a Paradise. 

There may be worse places in odd corners of the earth ; 
but as the thin-faced man who was absorbing “ dog s. nose 
remarked to the round-cheeked specimen who was imbibing 
“ maiden’s blush,” “I guess you'll have to travel some to 
find em 8 8 

“I reckon,” rejoined the other briefly, as he helped him- 
self to a green cigar; adding, while he performed the 
necessary surgical operation on the weed, “ But youre 
leaving us to-morrow, I hear, Mr. Skinner?” 

He put down the knife and raised his glass. ° 

“ Pleasant voyage!” 8 5 

Mr. Skinner wlinked his eyes, brought his glass to his 
lips, took a long draught, and gurgled: 

“Thanks awf'ly.“ 

“Mail?” 

Coaster.“ 

The patron of “ maiden’s blush ” struck a match thought- 
fully, lit his cigar with slow deliberation, and took a couple 
of gcod steady pulls, while he watched the consumer of 
“ dog’s-nose ” out of the tail of his eye. . „ 

„'m fraid somebody’s going to be disappointed, he 
eaid to himself, as he tilted his chair to a convenient angle. 

Mr. Skinner sucked vigorously at his cigar. The clouds 
he blew were not calculated to assist the other in taking 
observations. ; 

„Wonder, now, where Cyrus P. thinks to drop off their 
smoky old tea-kettle?” ruminated Chubby Cheeks, trying 
to penetrate the pale blue wreaths which floated languidly 
on the heavy air. His turtle-catching don't bulk very 
big in Messrs. Vanderweide's accounts, I'l bet. Wish him 
joy if he’s a notion of waiting for me in the creeks op the 
Carlos River. It he should happen on Spanish Jack up 
there, it might mean a short shrift and a hasty funeral, 
seeing that he's a Yank.” 

The next moment a clear-toned, hearty, ringing English 
voice was asking carelessly : 

“Come after shell,’ didn’t you? 

„Guess so, replied the American, 

„Any luck?” 

The man expectorated with a superfluity of energy. 

„What do you think ?” he grunted, smoking furiously. 

“That the business which brings Mr. Cyrus P. Skinner 
into waters where Brother Jonathan is not loved by the 
natives, is to track the agent of the big French trading 
house into the Castillea rubber zone. 

„That's what I think,” thought the other, a grin of satis- 
faction on his chubby brown face. Take me for an all-gone 
idiot, do you, Mister, a new varicty of European idiot, ch? 
Well, [know your game, my friend, a lot better, I guess, 
than you know minc.” 

What he said, however, was: “If vou'ro thinkin; of 
coming down again next season, Mr. Skinner, don’t waste 
the golden Eours poking about North River and Red Water 
Creck. 

No, sir, if torto’ss shell is your walk, the Hawkbill 18 
the turtle you want. Next season, then, you go straight 
away for Pulen Lagoon, and lay out for them warm sandy 
treeks that wind through the Apulea delta. 

„That's where you ought to go for Hawkbill, Mr. 
Skinner, or I don’t know a ‘shell’ from a ‘flipper.’ 
Though it mightn’t le healthy to get too far from the 
surl-line, if the ‘Skeeters’ showed pretty thick. They 
nin’t forgot the attentions your commodore paid om when 
he was here with the Savannah.” 

Mr. Skinner blinked hard at the speaker, and, pointing to 
the empty glasses with a lean forefinger, nid: “Shout!” 

They shouted. The glasses were re-fillid, and nfter 
liberally sampling the delicate concoction, to which an 
appreciative public has given the elezant appe'lation of 
“ dog’s-nose,” Mr. Skinner observed confidentially : 

“Guess I'Il take it from you, sonny, if I should come down 
to this forsaken rezervation again. But I calelated the 
niggers didn’t care about seeing too many white faces on 
the Pulca, Mr. Webley, so I just kep’ mine out o' the way. 
Guess Vanderweides Il count me a poor show, and that's 
a fact. Likely they'll send a new man down next turn. 
The don't give premiums for caution up there. ‘Snap,’ is 
the only thing they pay for. But I ain't only got one life 
to lose. Mr. Webley, and I'd like to keep it as long’s I can.” 

He chewed the end of his cigar nervously, and glanced 
furtively at his companion. 

“You have my sympathy, Mr. Skinner,” returned the 
Englishman. “ But it’s easier resigning n berth than find- 
ing one; and often as not, the white man makes the risk as 
well as takes it.” 

„J ken shoot straight as anyone,” said the Yankee, 
“on occasion—on occasion, I say, Mr. Webley.” 

The Englishman nodded. “A useful accomplishment, 
T’ve heard, out West.” 

“And I allus keep a good iron handy,” continued the 
other. “But I'll own to not being pertickle: anxious to 
make acyuaintance with them devil-haunted creeks where 
the sun never shines—them narrer inlets where the sluggish 
water, thick as mud and black as ink, gives one the 
creeps—them long, silent reaches, where the forest shuts 
you in like a wall, and the tangle growing down to the 
water’s edge may likely conceal a foe behind every bush. 
They ain't in my line, Mr. Webley not much. Gi’e me the 
open beach an‘ the broad blue, and 1’ll take a chance with 
any. 

“A paddle in tho lagoons, if they’re worth a try, I ain’t 
no sort o’ ‘jection to; but I don’t meddle with the rivers— 
not me.” 

They smoked in silence for several minutes after this 
delivery; Webley nursing bis knee, and Skinner with his 
feet on the veranda rail. i 


If you are not a regular subscriber to SHORT STORIES take our advice and 


It is a marvel of cheapness, 


do you, Mr, Webley ?” inquired the Yankee presently, find- 
ing the Englishman in no hurry to 8 


—specimens that ought to yield eeven pounds a piece tothe 
man who knows how to get it.” 


straightway to the “dog’s-nose.” 
wiping his mouth. 


rivers are free to all comers. I don’t say the risk is the 
same, though, ’cause it ain't. And you're the man, Mr. 
Skinner, who ought to know it.” 


with intention. 


they would meet, an 8 ne 0 
called upon to give a display of his ability to shoot 
straight.” 


were fetching long prices. 
York, the big houses were making at tho lowest not less 
than 250 per cent. on their stocks. 
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And you reckon there's shell- turtle in the Pulea lagoon» 


peak. 5 
2 J gay if it's shell you re after, there's Hawkbill there 


Never got more'n five off any turtle I see yet 5 
And Mr Skinner sought consolation by applying himself 


„Know the Pulca pretty well, Mr, Webley ?” he queried, 


td 
J use it, when it suits me—same’s I do the others. The 


The words had been spoken very quietly, but evidently 
“If you mean I’m a Yank,” observed Skinner, puffing 


like a chimney, “there’s no harm, friend. If you mean 
something else, I’m obliged to you for the caution; but I'm 
leaving to-morrow, Mr. Wobley, and I don’t care  pea- 
shuck for all the rivers in their benighted little land. 


„Been doin’ pretty fair in your own walk? he inquired 


abruptly. 


About.“ : ; 
“ Nice job, yours; and the wet season coming on. Think 


I should cry ‘go’ if Vanderweides went in for rubber. 
Been a mob down this way, (oo, trying for a lead, I hear. 
I reckon a man earns every cent he ge’s over rubber. Don’t 
envy you the chips, my son. Every week you spend in 
those forests, now the rains are on, takes half a year off 
your life.” : 


“ Well, here's a stiff price, he took up his glass, plenty 


of ‘ milk,’ and a safe return to civilisation.” 


Webley laughed deep in his throat. He wondered where 
\ a whether Mr. Skinner would feel 


Cyrus P. Skinner himself rose, flung away his cigar, and 


leaning over the rail began to sing: 


“I wish I wis in Dixie 
Ido, Ido; 
In Dixie's Land, I'll take my stand, 
And live und die in Dixie, 
Oh! ves, oh! yes, hes 
My heart's turned back to Dixie.” 


There was a boom in rubber. The poorest descriptions 
In London, Paris, and New 


Those who were lucky enough to have dropped on a “ milk 


belt in a No-man’s-land—a district where there was no 
recognised native authority to prefer a claim and grant a 
concession—were quietly pulling in a profit which must 
have run hard on to a percentage of 40. 


The lot of the agent on the epet, Lowever, like that of 


the policeman in the song. was not a heppy one. 


In the periodical journeys to the “milking ground ”— 


the place were the trees u. tapped—there was always 
excitement enough to tatisfy any reasonable man. But 
when to the ordinary dangers of his calling was added the 
risk of “pcachers”—of having the ground which he had 
found and “nursed” plundered by men who had picked up 
the trail and trackcd him to the trecs; and when, more- 
over, he was ex post d every trip to foul p'ay at the hands 
of some brute of n half-breed, some “ mean” white, or tow- 
trash “ grenser,“ bent on learning his sceret that he might 
sell it tou rival, you will understand why a boom in rubber 
was not a happy time for the collector. 


Webley was agent for the Lig French House, which held 


concessions for logwcod and sarsapurilla, as well as rubber. 
Skinner represented an American Syndicate - Vander: 
weide3, which dealt largely with the West Indies, and 
made a speciality of tortoisc-shell. He kal only come 
down at the beginning of the dry season. 


The rubber shipped by the French company had been 


fetching three shillings a pana: a price which turned 
many oyes longingly in t 

rivers. The yield, tco, was increasing month by month. 
Evidently the Frenchmen ” had dropped on a “ preserve.” 


he direction of the Mosquito 


The bulk of the shipments came out of a narrow strip of 


coast in the mesquito country. So much the spies, who 


had been watching the inlets, lagoons, and river-mouths 
from Greytown to Gracic: a Dios, had reported, while 


everybody knew that inland were vast tracts of forest which 


had never been exploited and were just waiting for the 
pioneer. The prospect certainly was inviting, as the profit 
promised to bo immense. 

Every mcrchant-banker in the West, who had interests 
to serve in the handful of small states lying between the 
Kio del Norte and tho Isthmus of Panama, had tried to get 
in. But the door was shut. 

The poor old King was worried all round the clock for 
concessions. He had none to gell. 

After a season the “rushers” accepted the position and 
retired. 

Rushing the rivers might be talked of at a distance; it 
was never atteinpted on the spot. The risks were too many. 
The crecks were a perfect mazecf waterways. Navigaticn 
was a work of great difficulty and much danger. Men who 
ventured into the labyrinth ineautiously. were lost in it. 

Alligators infested certain of the inlets, and ground 
sharks lay in wait in the shallow waters of the lagoons. 
Native reports spoke of rapids, impossible to ascend; of 
forests too dense even for an Indian to penetrate. More- 
over, the “Skecters” were unfriendly, and the Caribs 
none too willing. The memory of a certain British Navy 
captain smelt none too sweet in the nostrils of the tribes. 

y-and-by the fever died down, and the “rushers” 
moved off. 

Rubber, however, continued to advance, and the ship- 
ments by the Frinch agent continued to increase. Then 
Cyrus P. Skinner came along and started the turtle catch- 
ing business for Vanderweides. But a month hadn’t 
clapsed before Webley knew that the Yankee was feeling 
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his way to the rubber ground, while he hunted for turtle 
on the coast. 

The Englishman was well served by his natives. Some 
of the women at Prinzapulca had been noticed wearing 
trinkets of European design and American manufacture. 

0 e 0 0 e 


Nine days aft2r the toast at the Walker House, Skinner 
was stealthily ap | up the Carlos with two Caribs— 
black as niggers—and a -bred Mosquito for boatmen. 
He had left the dirty little “ coaster” at a small collection 
of huts, dignified by the name of village, near the mouth of 
the river. There he had stayed till word was brought him 
that Webley had gone up the Apulca with ten huléros— 
rubber and two “ dug-outs ”— canoes. 

Between the Carlos and the Apulca there was inter- 
communication. One of the innumerable creeks which 
narrow as a ditch and dark as a cavern, wind their sinuous 
way through the dread silence of the forest, was the 
connecting link. 

Webley’s practice was sometimes to use one stream and 
sometimes the other. He would go up by the Carlos 
and return by the Apulca, or take this for going up and 
that for coming down. Moreover, he never came out of 
either river twice by the same channel. 

Every foot of the coast was watched by rival traders. 
But Webley’s fellows knew every hole and puddle, every 
gap and gulley, every creek and cranny in the Apulca 
watershed. The rubber zone, as it happened, was on neither 
stream. It lay between them—a broad belt running east 
and west, anda day's journey from the spot where the men 
left the canoes. 

Webley's motive in recommending “’Pulca Lagoon as a 
place for turtle, was to see how Cyrus would receive the 
suggestion, and to give him a friendly hint that he might 
find it dangerous if he was thinking of rushing the river. 

Webley had been away rubber gathering for a month, 
but he knew that Skinner had been to the Lagoon and 
stayed in tho village. When he started to ascend the river 
nine days after Skinner’s departure, the excitement mani- 
fest amongst the women told him that “something had 
happened.” He smiled, and for the second time wondered 
where he should meet Skinner. 

Cool and ’cute, the Yankee had laid his plans deep, and 
with a knowledge of feminine nature hardly to be expected 
in so unemotional a character. But his knowledge had 
limitations. He traded on vanity, but omitted to reckon 
with jealousy. 

While the woman who carried the news which started the 
Yankee up the Carlos was chatting to the half-bred boatee, 
who was to marry her on the of the deal which she 
had arranged with Webley’s rival, another woman was 
paddling swiftly and silently, with set teeth and gleaming 
eyes, all the strength of her body, all the force of her 
epee in the supple brown hands which grasped the dle, 
along a narrow forest creek, where the mist hung in clammy 
folds, and the black, motionless water, imprisoned between 
dense walls of green, exhaled corruption and rotted in slime. 
It was a near cut to a point on the river, where stood a 
solitary hut, in which she hoped to find a singular man— 
Tuan Evardo, otherwise Spanish Jack. 

Tuan was a character with a history; and with a blood- 
feud with every Americano who hailed from the North. 

He was devoted to Webley, who had saved his life under 
circumstances which do not belong to this story. He was 
likewise the real discoverer of the Castilloa rubber-belt 
which the Englishman was now working. 

That Estella Iviza should be seeking Evardo was a lad 
sign for the Yankee. It showed animus. Had she wan 
merely to prevent a raid she could have warned Webloy. 
But a woman wronged, she raw only the chance of being 
even with the “ other” by dealing a blow at the man. All 
minor considerations vanished in presence of this major 


one. 

The half-breed knew the river, and had promised to take 
Skinner into the rulbber creek. Once there, he would have 
to lie up under the fan-palms, or creep along by the sedge, 
watching for Webley’s dug-outs, which would be concealed 
in the thicket at the point where the gatherers entered 
the forest. Skiuner had bought the woman, and she had 
persuaded the man, urged thereto as much by her desire of 
entting out Estella, as by the cheap trinkets and promised 
silver of the tempter. 

Spanish Jack was repairing his fishing tackle under a 
big silk-cotton tree, when the woman drove her canoe 
ashore. Sho was breathless. Her heart was beating in 
her breast, as her paddle had beaten against the 
18 5 She beckoned to Evardo and drew him into the 
hut. 

° e 0 0 * 

“Yah! sejior,” exclaimed the half- breed, pointing to a 
stupendous mass of flowering creepers, which thrusting 
themeelves far out from the river bank, trailed their long 
limbs upon the surface, thus completely screenirg from 
view the gap through which the jungle water found its way 
to the river. 

Skinner looked, but could see no passage, then the boat's 
head cama round, and she glided through the over-arching 
bushes which parted to admit her, like some huge river 
monster creeping to its lair. 

At the same moment a frail bark, in which a single man 
was seated, shot, like an arrow from a bow, from behind a 
snaky old tree trunk where it had Jain concealed. 

There was a flash of steel, a crash of wood, a cry of 
ae then, silence. 

Presently the twigs d again. A cance bottom 
u wards floated out into the ee A small, round, dark 
object bobbed about in the water. The man in tho 
dugout struck at it with his ete, and it disappeared. 

* 0 e e * 

The rains were over. Webley was sitting in the veranda 
of tho Walker House looking through is commission 
account. It was rosy, and he was cheerful. 

“Think I shall put in for three months’ leave,” 
ho eaid, lighting a cigar. “By-the-by,” he mused, when 


the weed was drawing, “Cyrus P. must have gone home 
after all.“ 
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Overcoming Sleeplessness. 


J NoveEL remedy for insomnia is to try to picture 
nether person asleep. It is claimed that the more 
ey the other person’s sleep is wi the stronger 
% eines the subjective feeling of drowsiness. 
zn authority says that all artificial methods of pro- 
In 1g seep are a mistake, and the very fact of a person 
ine ee anxious to sleep is the eommonest cause 
„ pe@fonge l sleeplessness. 

(sive up trying to sleep. Nine times out of ten the 
\es-ing striven for in vain will come unsought, and that 
Vin st immediately, so that, on looking back the next 
in. n 1.8. tha last thing you remember will be your 
cot. smniration to lie awake. Directly you cease to strive 
ter e p- to wish ardently for it—the strain will be 
tus n off the brain, the body will rest, because the mind 
1 45 
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longer preventing it, and sleep will be the happy 


suit. 

It ia the anxiety for sleep and the worrying about its 
absence, far more than the sleep'essness itself, that 
cine the feeling of prostration which follows a sleep- 
zs night. The man whose duty or occupation has 
forced bin to give up a night's rest is in far Letter con - 
lit. n the next day than the man who has spent a rest- 
„oss night in the vain and weary search for sleep. 


— jo —___ 
The Widow’s Mite. 


‘TiERE was an auction sale in the little house, and 
on after another the widow's few posscssions fell 
beceath the hammer. Presently the auctioneer took up 
a large bowl which happened to be full of sugar, and the 
pour Woman, anxious to save its contents, hastened into 
the next room to find something in which to put it. 

Just as she returned the auctioneer cried, “Sold!” 
and the purchaser insisted that the sugar was his. ‘The 
widew pleaded for the little that was much to her, but 
the nun was obdurate, and murmurs of indignation 
arose from the crowd. Angry at this demonstration 
the man turned, and his eye rested on Mr. Wise. 

„Mr. Wise,” suid he, “you're a lawyer. Am I right 
or not? If you say J am not, I will give back the sugar. 
If y:u say Tam, I am entitled to it, and Ill keep it.” 

My friend,” replied Wise, in his gentlest. tone, you 
paz ea delicate and unpleasant responsibility on me. 
Hadn't you better decide the matter for yourself?“ 

+ No,” replied the fellow, ourtly. I know what your 
opinion is going to be, and I want you to give itso that 
this whole crowd can hear it.” 

“Then,” said Wise, “I advise you that the sugar is 
yours. The widow cannot take it from you. She has 
no redress.” 

“Ah!” cried the man, turning to the spectutors. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“Stop!” thundered Wise, whose manner at once 
charged. “T’ve advised you at your persistent request, 
as 1 can prove by these people. It remains for me to 
tell you that I charge £1 1s. for my advice, and I demand 
immediate payment. Ifyou trifle with me in the matter 
of J ayment, you will most certainly regret it.” 

Tue man turned scarlet, and fumbling in his pocket, 
produced a guinea, which the lawyer handed to the 
widow, and the crowd yelled its approval. 

eet —— 
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Solving the Problem of Balloons. 


Sour army officers in Italy recently had a queer 
experience with a war balloon. A sudden gust of wind 
swept away the balloon, made of silk, and the soldiers 
hotding it by ropes, bad to let them go for fear of bein 
carried of with it. Towards evening it came to eart 
near a village, and then its troubles really te.an. Tho 
whole population ran an‘ took it prisoner. 

To their great astonishment, the women and maidens 
discovered that the balloon was made of silk, and they 
all sought to get as large a piece of it as ible. Despite 
all their efforts, they could not empty the balloon. The 
matter became serious, and at last a rumour ran among 
the crowd that the balloon was a monster escaped from 
Hades, and that Satan was hiding inside it. How to get 
rid of the Evil One was the next question. 

„That will be simple enough,” said a crafty peasant ; 
“let us dr g the balloon into tke church.” 

No sooner said than done. The ballcon was dragged 
to tle church, and the large entrance door was thrown 
oper, but the unwieldy “ monster resisted all efforts to 
cram it through the church door. A final attempt was 
mace, and by dint of pushing. squeesing, and dragging 
the balloon, it was got inside the church. Such treat- 
ment had naturally damaged the silk, and in places it 
was somewhat torn. 

In the church all was darkness. Some candles were 
at once brought, as the vil desired to observe 
closely the demeanour of the gentleman in the bailoon. 
One specially ere peasant went up quite cloze to 
the l alloon and held a candle to the silk at u part from 
whi-h there was a small escape of gas. 

All at once a bluish flame sprang from tLe Lalloon; 
then in quick succession a fearful roar. a terrible stench, 
and loud calls for help. Pale and trembling from their 
fright, the good folks assembled in front of the church, 
all of them having seen the dev@l as, with a blue flame 
and « fearful stench, he had escaped from the ballcon. 


But tle Leautiful silk was utterly destroyed, and lay | 


blick and charred on the flag stones. 


8 Look out for “ Tales of the Football bears 
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SOMETHING NEW IN 
THE CRIMINAL LINE. 


An ARTICLE TO READ AND REMEMBER. 


THE following article describes a number of the very 
latest dodges fcr securing other people's goods. and as u 
knowledge of their workings may, perhaps, at some 
time, be useful to yon, it would be well to study them 
carefully. 

For a criminal proceeding of a large nature it would 
probably Le hard to beat the following: A certain 
gent eman cf New York City, named Clare, conceived 
the idea that the New York County Bank had too great 
a preponderance of his country's wealth with'n its 
spacicus vaults. He accordingly took counsel with cer- 
tain other gentry of similzr convictions as to how they 
night best relieve the said congestion. 

As the result of their deliberations, they rente:] the 
basement of the next door premises for an “engineer's 
shop.” Consequently, when several hundredweights af 
tools, and even the parts of a small steam engine, were 
shifted into the basement, nol oly wondered. 

Tke wonder came afterwards, when the police, raiding 
the work shop u] on ini.rmation received,” discovered 
the basement walls cut clean through and the steam engine 
merrily engaged in boring away the steel walls cf the 
bank safe, which had cen laid bare by the removal of 
the int rveninz brickwork. 

Another instance of colossal cheek well worthy of the 
“big” country from which it hails was that of a certain 
bank “sneak.” This gentleman coolly walked into a big 
Ame: ican bank (ne morning, hung up his ecat, donned 
an office jacket, and procee.ted to make himself cdmfort- 
able at a cashier's desk. For u momen: his fe low clerks 
were dumb with the specch‘essness of amazement. Then 
they rushed at him in a body, with a view to thrusting 
him forth Ly violence. 

Nothing daunted, he turned upon them with a fine 
fund o abuse, assuring each by name of ther immediate 
discharge wl.en his uncle, the manager, should arrive an 
hour later. Secing, however, that they still maintained 
an attitude of confirmed h. siility towards him, he 
re-donned his out-cf-dcor garb, and stalked majestically 
off to find his uncle. By way of paying his cab fare, he 
took with kim biils to the extent of some £15,000. 
But this ouly transpired when, an hour later, the 
quondam uncle turned up, and indiguantly Cenied all 
knowledge of the thief. 

A couple of railway luggage dodges, which originated 
upon “the other aide,” und have recently been intro- 
duced with no little success at our great London termini, 
are equally well worthy of a‘tention. 

In the first case, you are seen carefully carrying a 
medium-sized handbag, evidently because it contains 
something of es;ec.al value. It is heavy, and you put 
it on the platform whilst you look at your paper. 
minute later a gentleman, with a large Gladstone bag, 
stops beside you, momentarily rests his bag upon your 
own, and walks off again. 

Perhaps you read on for a bit before looking for your 
bag. If so, it is lost, probably for ever; for it has gone 
without leaving the slightest trace of its whereabouts. 
Suppose, however. that you Icok for it the moment 
he leaves your sice. Even then the odds are that you 
won't see whut connection exists between the gentleman 
with the Gladstone and your missing bag. 

Nevertheless, the connection is complete enough, for 
the Gladstone is a cunning bott m'ess contrivance, the 
sides of which are furnished with stout steel +prings, 
placed som:what after the fashion of n lobster - pot. 
This artful fraud is deposited, extinguisher fashion, 
over your bag, and immediately re lifted. The springs 
securely grasp the contained bag and—it walks off, a‘l in · 
visible tothe outer world, with theowner of the Gladstone. 

The sccond dodye is still simpler. A lady from the 
co: ntry deposits ler Vox in the station cloak-room, 
receives the usual ticket, and hurries of to sec the 
shops. She has scarcely left the station, before she is 
ovcrtaken by a Lreathlees individual in a nondescript 
uniform, who explains, with many apologies, that the 
stupid man put the wrong number upon her ticket, and 
that he—the breathless one—hus been dispatched to 
rectify matters. 

He, accordingly, hands over a similar ticket to that 
she has just received, takes hers in exchange. and, 
touching his cap for the gratuity she probably gives him 
in return for his trouble, is speedily lost in the crowd. 
Some hours later, when she returns to claim her box, 
she is handed over a miserable little brown paper parcel, 
the ticket number of which corresponds with that now 
handed in by her. Needless to say. perh»p:, hor box 
has long since been withdrawn by the wily breathless 
one, and the good lady has no remedy but tears, and no 
consolation beyond the philosophic reflection of the 
cloak-room man, that “A gcod many gets done that 
way, marm.” 

Auother very pretty Yankee trick is that of the 
“sawdust man. this case the victim is less to be 
pitied than usual, as his principal qualification for being 
victimised lies in his own willingness to swindle his 
fellows. It is, in fact, a cace of diamond cut diamcnd; 
the victims being usually selected from amongst shady 
stockbrokers, unscrupulous bookmakers, and others 
whose principal object in life is to make money without 
being too particular in their selection ef a method. 


he first tale will appear very soon. 


One of these g-ntry is invited. ur der the seal of tho 
strirtest secrecy. to inspeet n large quantity of forged 
notes which. according to the forges, cannot possibly be 
distinguished from the genuine articles. He is shown 
the notes in a private sanctum of the self-dubbed forger, 
and is delighted with their apparent genuineness. As 
it happens, this genuineness s something more than 
apparent, since, despite the as-uranes to the eontrary cf 
the “sawdust man,” the notes are perfectly good. 

As soon as the purchaser his sat'stied himself as to 
the desirabil.ty of the purchase (whieh isofere] him for 
about one-tenth of its face value: the notes are taken 
from him ard rolled up into a bun ve. ‘This is ferth- 
with enveloped in some distinetive coloured paper, tied 
and seated Lefore his eyes. J he bundle js then careless!y 
fluns to the tcp of the vendor's desk, whilst that gentles 
man again mises the flap of it in order to show his 
customer some more cf its contained l'argains. 

The flap is only raised a few moments, hut they are 
amply sufficient for the vendor's confederate. He deftly 
raises a secret panel in the wall behind the desk tap, 
swiftly rep'aces the bundle of genuine notes by a 
similar-sized and colovred packet containing sawdust, 
and recloses tle fanel. Of course, the pi rehaser scon 
discovers his blunder. But he has no remedy. ile 
cannot very well inform the police without endangering 
bis own liberty, and le can only get his own Lack by 
successfully swindling a 10 fue who is several times 
more wide-awake than himself, 


— — 


“You needn't be afraid to place that book in tlie 
hands of your children.” 
*H'm! Yon evidently don't know my children.“ 


— — 


„Mx horse lia; reasoning yowers, I tell you.” 

“In what purt-enlar respe:t ?” 

“ Well, instead of shying at that motor cab he edged 
up to it and kicked it.” 


— 3 


He: “If I were rich, darling, wou'd you love me 
more thin yon do?” 

She: “I might not love you any more, Henry, but I 
know I would lock forward to our wedding day with a 
degree of impatience that never seems to possess me at 
present.” 

— — 


“Ever have your hair singed?” asked the barker of 
the man who had a thin thatching upon the top of his 
head. 

“ Occasionally. Once a kitchen boiler blew up close 
by me; and once the gas range esploled while I was 
investigating a leak.” 


“Wuat are you in prison for, my good man? asked 
the visitor. 

“Borrowing money.“ was the surly reply. 

But surely, it ia 10s a crime to borrow money.“ 

“ Perhaps not, answered the prisoner, “but I had to 
knock the fellow down three times before he would lend 
it to me?” 

— — 


“Don't you want some new needles, dear?" queried 
Brown, as be picked up his shirt and glanced ut the 
places where the buttons should have been. 

“Why, no,” replied Mrs. Brown. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“Oh, I thought,” said Brown, a trifle nervously, 
thut probably your old ones hud become worn by much 
use.” 


* OUT OF YOUR NAME? 


Osomanxcy is a novel and most interesting development of the 
ordinary anagram, by which the actual letters of any name are 
ingeniously rearranged, so that they form a sentence humourous 
or sentimental, descriptive er prophetic, :atirical or compli- 
men: try. aa the case nay be. 

We have been so fortunate us to secure the services of the only 
expert who has made a special study of this gr «fal art, and the 
crepes given below are sufficient proof of his sigual sucess and 
skill. 

Any of our readers who may with to know what mystic legend 
or mesange ia hidden in their name, must send their full Christian 
and Surname legibly written, with stamps to the vulu of siz- 

ne, anda stamped addressed envelope under cover, to The 

‘ditor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, with the 
word Onoman on the corner opposit> to the stamp. 

Each name must be sont seprrately, and it will help our 
spevialist to find an sppropriate Qnoman if some particulars of 
the rg:, Tosition, and circumstances of the senders are brictly 


ven. 
. If it should ever happen t' at uo satisfactory sentence can he 
evolved the stamps wilt be returned. 

The editor reserves the right to publish a selection of the results 
from time to time. Here are four specimens of Onowans: 


Cn ens H. Sr, FoN * Ob, E her's lu. 

Mandant Onuoex Finpnay (lady's maid), (Cet in frock, or 
merry a lad.“ 

Erne. Apetine Frower (going to the Cape), “Lot, lead 
new life here. 

Georaixna Haart Wakrrtern McComnte (piss nitely 
fond of muse), O remember 1 make glad it I can 
get a choir.“ 


» series, illustrated by “ Gee,” which will commence in PASTIMES. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate cf two guinezs a column. 


REPLIES. _ 


5735. Which Cld-Fashioned Musical Instrument could 
be Most Profitably Revived? 


As our modern instruments are derived from those of 
rast times by a process of selection of the fittest, it is 
not Probab'e that uny old-fashioned instrument could | 
Le revived with much profit. In spite of its double 
strings, a modern guitar gives both a sweeter and more 
powerful tone than the old-fashioned lute, and if a racy 
twang is required. the banjo beats them both, It is 
possible that the viola di Bardone and the viol d Amore 
might be revived with some profit. There were instru: | 
ments of the violin class, but with metal strings beneath 
the gut, and their tone is said to be unrepresented at 
the present day. Haydn, at the request of Prince 
Esterhazy, wrote m:ch music for tlie former, and this 
cannot now Le performed, for the metal strings, some. 
times as many as forty-four, were occasionally plucked 
with the left hand. These instruments went out of 
fashion because of tke difficulty of keeping so many 
strings in tune, but with modern mechanical skill, this 
difficulty would be much reduced, and an instrument 
like a violin, but easier to play upon, and of pleasing 
tone even in the hands of a player of inferior skill, 
would be welcomed by many amateurs. 


8738. Which Existing Government is Most Influenced by 
the Opinions of the Press ? 


Probably that of the United States, where the Govern- 
ment, as a whole, is greatly guided by newspaper opinion, 
owing frequently to the fact that the papers themselves 
are, in many cases, the official organs of pee organisa- 
tions controlling voting powers which the Government 
cannot ignore. Besides, American ca with its 
practice of making public persona matters—which in 
other countries are considered beyond the scope of 
ne N eritieism - possesses a power which Ministers, 
as individuals, must take into account. In France, such 
perere as LE Petit JOURNAL influence Governments 
indirectly, owing to the numler of people with which 
their enormous circulat‘on brings them into contact. 
and who, us tbey read litt'e else, are prone to adopt 
their papers’ opinions and vote accordingly. In this 
country, outstanding articles in the great dailies have | 
sometimes influenced those in authority ; Lut. us a rule, | 
British Governments maintain an independent attitude 
in this respect. 


#739. Which Englis) Torn Beers the Mo:t (triking 
Resemblance to Jerusalem? 


So far as the environments of the town are concerned, 
the answer to this question is Torrrgtcn, 
a half miles from the town of Bideford. in North Devon. 
Ite position is similar to that of Jerusu'em. being on 
the summit of a hill, with steep Cescents cn either side, 
with the river Torridge flowing in the valley Lelow, and 
supposed to represent the brook Kedron. An elevation 
rising from the plateau upon which the town is built is 
the pene gl pees of Mount Calvary, and the Mounts 
Zion and Moriah and tke valley of Jehoshophat are 
indicated by similar geographical configurations. If the 
town itself is alone taken into consideration, then the 
reply is Bridgenorth, the streets of which, in many 
respects, bear a remurkable likeness to the streets of 
Jerusalem, especially one, which is practically the 
counterpart of the Via Dolorosa. 


4740. Which English Tax Costs Most to Collect in Propor- 
tion to the Amount Realised by it? 


The vote for the expenses of the Inland Revenue 
Department last year amounted to close on two 
millions, whilst the same department's contribution 


most ealubrious neighbourboods. 


i inhabitants of wealthy districts, have mostly 


about five and | the exercises of the modern gymnasium the 
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to the revenue was forty-two millions. It is very 
difficult, however, to allocate the expense to eac 
tax, any figures on the subject being eer 
estimates owing to the same officials and build. 
ings serving for the whole collection. The nature of 
the taxes themselves forms a better guide. Thus the 
Stamp and House Duties and the Land Tax collect 
themselves to a large extent. Lawyers, land agents, 
and local authorities all act without pay, so far as 
Government is concerned, in seeing, for their own sakes, 
that there is no evasion. The same remark applies in 
lesser degree to the Estate Duty, but the Inccme Tax is 
on quite a different fcoting, and it is not too much to 
say that three-fourths of the whole Inland Revenue 
vote—equal to 2s. per pound upon the yield of the tax— 
is required to drag the eeventeen millions it produces 
out of the peckets of the public. 


4741. Why is it that Wealthy Neighbourhoods are 
Generally Most Backward in the Direction of 
Public Improvements? 


In the first place those who bave sufficient means to 
choose their own place of residence usually select the 
They inclose such 
Tortions as they need, and having done this and 
improved their surroundings at their own expense 
they naturally do not care to add to their expendi- 
ture in the way of rates and taxes to pay for con- 
veniences which cannot possibly benefit themselves— 
save in a very small degree. This is probably the reason 
why public improvements, apart from street paving, 
lighting, and diainage, which must be paid 8 by 

en 
created in pocrer districts and paid for out of general 
rates which are largely paid for by those who derive no 
direct benefit from the improvements. Public spaces, 
such as Hyde Park, St. James’s, and the Green Park, 
which were once Royal demesne, could not, of course, 
be put into the same category as Battersea Park or the 
gardens on the Thames Embankment. 


4744. Is it Probable that the Greek Athletes of the Past 
could Compete with Modern Athletes? 


It is quite possible that under equal conditions of 
training the Greck athletes might prove to te the 
superiors of moderns in their own special exercises. It 
must, however, be remembered that such accounts as we 
have of their feats are to some extent legend: and 
certainly cannot be verified. and as all authentic 
measurements scem to show that the man of to-day is, 
on the average, bigger, stronger, and harder 
than the min of any previous age, it would 
seem that under modern conditions of training the 
Greek of the Homeric Age could not compete success- 
ful'y with the athletes of our great Universities, who have 
far exceeded anything in racing, jumping, and weight- 
throwing which is authentically recorded in the annals 
of Greek athletics. The boxing of the ancients was a 
mere sledge-hammer fight, conducted with armoured 
fists ; and there is no reason to believe that a Greek or 
Roman boxer would have any chance with the naked fist 
against a British pugilist of the first rank. As regards 
reek 
athlete would probably be found unable to go through 
movements which are commonplaces to most of Mr. 
Sandow’s pupils. 


4745. Which English Minister of Etote Approached Most 
Nearly to the Position of Dictator? 


A Dictator in the Roman republic was an offcial 
appointed in great emergencies. and armed with abso- 
lute power. If Oliver Cromwell could be regarded as a 
Minister of State—and he certainly was so when Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland by appointment of the Parliament 
—he was clearly the most absolute of all English 
Ministers during the months preceding his expulsion 
of the House of Commons. Of Ministers properly 
so-culled, George Villiers, the first Duke of Bue ing- 
ham, affords the best answer to the question. He 
wielded almost absolute power during the closing 
years of James I. and the early yeara of Charles 1. 

hese sovereigns were mere puppets in his hands. 
Ee directed their foreign und domestic policy, com- 
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manded their armies and _ fleets, excluded all 
but his own creatures and relations from offices of State, 
and uniformly acted in defiance of the known wishes of 
the nation. Of our constitutional ministers, Mr. Pitt 
was the nearest approach to a Dictator. He com- 
manded an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons, he reduced the Opposition almost to a 
nullity, he filled his Cabinet with nobodies, he inun- 
dated the House of Lords with his creatures, und he 
bent the stubborn King to his will. Finally he was 
the controlling spirit in the vast Continental coulition 
which ultimately overthrew the empire of Napoleon. 


3746. At which Period did the Nations of the Earth Seem 
the Most Friendly Disposed towards each Other? 

During the three years ending in 1852 there was in 
almost complete lull in international disputes. while out- 
wardly, at least, the Great Powers appeared disposed to 
regard the Great Exhibition as the mauguration of an 
era of perfect friendliness as well as of complete 

ace amongst themselves. From the close of the 
Rasaian-Hungarian conflict in 1849 until the outbreak of 
the Russo-Turkish war in 1853 no Europein country 
was ut war—even Britain bad no “small wars cn 
hand with the exception of slight trouble with Burmah. 
This seeming peace was, of course, speedily broken, and, 
upon the whole, it may be doubted whether there is not 
at present a more sincere desire for international friend- 
liness than then existed. The recent Peace Conferenc: 
is at least an indication that the nations of the earth 
feel that a mere theoretical friendliness is insufficient 
to safeguard them from the catastrophe which would 
follow the practical utilisation of the gigantic means of 
destruction now at their disposal, and self-interest is 
thus conducing towards a more or less sincere friendship 
between nations to a greater extent than at any previous 
period. 

4741. Has a Silk Hat ever been the Cause of a Riot in 
London? 

John Hetherington, haberdasher, of the Strand, was 
arraigned before the Lord Mayor on January 15th. 1797, 
ona charge of a breach of the peace and inciting a riot, 
and was 1equired to give bonds to the value of £500, It 
was in evidence that Mr. Hetherington, who was we!l- 
connected, appeured in the public highway wearing upon 
his head what he called a silk hat (produced in evidence), 
“a tall structure having a shiny lustre and calculated 
to frighten timid pec pe. As a matter of fact, the officers 
of the Crown stated that several women fainted at the 
unusual sight, children screamed, dogs yelped, and u 
younger son of Cordwainer Thomas, who was returning 
from a chandler's shop, was thrown down by the crowd 
that had collected and had his right arm broken. For 
these reasons the defendant was seized by the guards and 
tuken before the Lord Mayor. In extenuation of his 
offence, the defendant claimed that he bad not violated 
any law of the kingdom, but was exercising a right to 
appear in a head-dress of his own design—a right not 
denied to any Englishman. 


4749. Which of all the Literatures of Modern Europe has 
been the Most Ephemeral? 


No literature has ever sunk so completely into 
oblivion as the extensive writings of the Spanish 
Jews who flourished under Moorish rule in the 


Peninsula, and existed until well on in the sixteenth 
century, when the institution of the Inquici- 
tion and the harsh decrees of Ferdinand and 
Isabela ruined the autho:s as a community and 
destroyed their works. Previous to this disastrous 
epoch, their labours had spread the renown of Cordova 
and Toledo as centres of literature and learning beyond 
the limits of Europe, and one Spanish writer has 
given a list of seven hundred books written by them, 
hardly one of which survives. From somewhat similar 
causes, the Portu literature, which flourished during 
the sixteenth seventeenth centuries, has, with the 
sole exception of the“ Lusiad of Camoens, practically 
disappeared. In England the insincere poetry und 
prose of the Caroline age are now totally unknown to 
the reading public; while the outburst of modern 
Greek literature which followed the Byronic craze in 
the early part of this century has met a similar fate. 


QUESTIONS. 


4771, Which is the most business-like Government Office ? 
6772. Which two Statesmen living in different ages have had the 
mst similar political ideals? 
4773. Is there any nation whose people can converse by whistling ? 
4774. What caused the famous London riot which is historically 
ty wn a; “* Evil May Day 
5. How may the variation in the colour of the shells of birds’ eggs 


do N tor? 25 saad 

4776, Why are some peo; le more itive to prin than other? 

4777. Would a law to the effect that every sat must leave at least a 
8 A of bis property to his relations be, on the whole, 
beneficia! 

4774. Which cf the taxes at present imposed in England i: fe 
in proportion to the amount ie brings in? = e 


P 4 Hs „ Which fre “a English town depends least on its local situation 
jor its 
British Parliament ever voted monéy for the purpose of 
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getting rid of a British possession ? 
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** Pearson’s Talking Puzzle, now 


THE look of contentment that comes over a man’s 
face on lighting his afcer-dinner cigar, somehow com- 
. knocks out all of the moral effects of the lecture 

gave his oldest boy on the extravagance of smoking. 


— 2 — 

“Wat is the Adam's apple?” inqui i 
Jobnny of his father. a ana ape 

“The Adam's apple,” replied his father, “is this 


lump in my throat which produces the sound when I 
sing. 


2 Oh, I see,” said Johnny. Isn't that what they 


call the apple of discord ?” 
—s io 

CHINESE PREMIER: “I see that the i 
Wing Wang yields no revenue.” 5 

Chinese Secretary of Treasury: Tes; the people 
are very poor; the land is worthless, and the harbours 
— with sand. I do not know what to do with 

g Wang. 


Chinese Premier: Nothing easier. Ha 
kill a missionary there. and the * 
ment will take Wing Wang for an indemnity.” 
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HOW OXFORD MEN GAMBLE. 


By One WHO Knows, 


“Hew ever does So-and-so manage to live as he 
does?” is a question one often hears asked at Oxford. 
The reply is sometimes evasive but sometimes to the 
point. Oh, he makes a little at billiards or cards,“ is 
an answer most 1 heard, and there is much 
more money made by these means than is generally 
known. 

A man may come up without ever having touched a 
card cr seen n roulette-table in his life and for a while 
he gets on very well. Then comes that period of being 
“hard-np” through which all young men, however 
large their allowances may be, seem to go at regular 
intervals. These times usually come when term is 
somewhat far advanced, and someone will suggest to the 
impoverished “ undergrad.” that he had better try his 
luck at cards or roulette. 

Of course, as a rule, comparatively small sums only 
are lost and won, but sometimes a set of men, reckless 
with excitement, will begin to gamble up to the limit of 
their means. 

‘A sad case occurred at a large college not very long 
ago, when a party of some of the “fast” men of the 
college were gambling at roulette one evening. One 
plunger, who imbibed somewhat more “fizz” than 
was conducive to a cool head and steady nerves, had lost 
consistently, and at length went a big plunge on the red, 
and again lost. 

He left the room that night in debt to a fellow 
undergraduate to the tune of more than £400. 
He eaid he would pay and then go to Australia, as he 
knew that he would not be able to raise so large 
a sum from his people without exciting the fullest 
inquiry. 

As a matter of fact, he did not pay, nor did he pro- 
bably go to the Antipodes. He made himself scarce, 
and thus gambling proved the social ruin of a promising 
life. 

It must not be steers however, that gambling is 
at all universal in the University. It is, as a rule, con- 
fined to the richer cet in large colleges, and to men, 
who, not rich themselves, have to associate themselves 
with rich men. 

These are chiefly rowing and cricket “Blues.” For 
example, an undergraduate who is still up, and who is 
not unknown in rowing circles, won no less a sum than 
£5,000 in one term—last year—by roulette. 

This sounds an enormous sum for a yo man to 
win; but the one mentioned was well known to be very 
wealthy, and his companions concerned were also sons 
of rich people and well-known “ bloods” in the “Varsity, 
so probably none of them suffered very much by their 
friend's run of luck. 

A well-known cricketer’s name is associated with 
some big wins, and as he is known to be a poorly-off 
man, he has, in all probability, to rely on his skill at 
poker or to the fickle roulette ball to keep up the 
appearance he does. 

As 1 betting at the ’Varsity, it is a pastime and 
sport which has many followers. ot many, however, 
make much by it, but the “gentleman” who transacts 
business with the R who wish to back 
their fancy must find the business . 1 
although, as a rule, only small sums are ris on each 
race by the majority of undergraduates. 

Of course, the greatest has to be observed in 
playing games such as roulette and petits chevauz, as 
if the authorities detected anyone indulging in these 

ursuits, that 0 wou Se ra mpeg co sent 

own in ignominy. Consequently, it is on ind a 
“sported oak” ‘tank the roulette gces as and the 
appliances are by day kept in safe hiding from the 
E prying eyes of an over inquisitive don who may 

onour the “ unde .” owner with a visit. 

With cards it is different, as although they are 

nominally absolutely forbidden, yet no notice would be 
taken of anyone found playing, any more than if anyone 
were to amuse himself by whipping a top—another 
amusement which must once have been fashionable, as 
it is N mentioned in the University Statutes as 
being forbidden on the Senate House steps. 
Persons might well ask why there are allowed to exist 
in Oxford such persons as “ bookies,” when the univer- 
sity authorities are so all-powerful, but these gentry 
are very wily, and take very good care that they do 
not get discovered in their illicit occupation. One well- 
known bookmaker hides his identity under the guise of 
a dealer in curicsities and old furniture, while another 
is to be found inside what at first sight uppears to the 
uninitiated to be a cricket outfit shop. 

Both of them seem from their personal ap ce to 
be thriving at their occupation, and only one under- 

dvate has been heard of making anything approach. 
ng . big haul on a horse-race from an Oxford 
“bookie.” 

The occasion was when Dinna Forget won the Jubilee 
Stakes at Kempton Park, and the “furniture dealer” 
had then to “shell out” to the tune of somethin 
approaching three figures to a gentleman who was we 
knowu for his prowess with the cue. 

That gambling at Oxford does much harm it would 
be hard to tell, as, although it has many devotees, the 
sums lost and won are, with a few exceptions, not 
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Her Answer. 


“Youna Banks proposed to me last night.” 
“You can’t mean that?” Indeed, it’s true; 
Asked me to be his wife, outright.” 
“Good gracious, dear! What did you do?” 
“Poor boy! He looked so handsome, Nell.” 
“Handsome! A clerk on weekly pay 
Ask you—a beauty and a belle! 
But tell me what he dared to say.” 
“ Well—first: he loved me;” “Oh, that part, 
Of course! Whatelse?” Aud that he thought 
I was the sort of girl whose heart 
Would never let itself be bought. 
„He said he was a man—that 1 
Was just a woman; equal so 
In youth, health, brain we stood, and—why, 
ou'd think he never dreamed of no— 
“That he was poor need be no bar—” 
Well! what an attitude to take!“ 
“For Love would prove the guiding star 
To fame and fortune, for my suke— 
“ And then he begged my heart and hand.“ 
„Such impudence !—who'd ever guess? 
J hope you made him understand 
His place?” “I did—I told him Tes! 


— ͤꝓ⁰˖,—ͥ—̃— — — 
Lost its Pat hos. 

“Now, that's pathetic.” said a benevolent - looking 
oid gentleman, standing with a friend in an adjacent 
doorway. ‘“Sce how that poor little boy is trying to 
get some ice. You and I, who can get any sort of 
refreshing drink whenever we want it, can’t imagine 
what a luxury it is to the poor! That little fellow is 
happy because he has rescued a morsel of ice from a 
gutter. Come here a minute, my boy.” 

The child approached by cautious detours, shifting 
his ice from one hand to the other. 

“ Here is a penny for you,” said the old gentleman 
kindly. Go and buy yourself a glass of lemonade. 
You mustn't eat that stuff; it may make you bad.” 

„J wasn’t goin’ t' eat it,” replied the urchin, seizing 
the coin. 

Indeed! exclaimed the philanthropist in surprise. 
„What did you want with it, then?” 

„J wanted ter put it down de blind man's back,” he 
replied. 


— — 2 — — 
Trees that Grow Dresses 
and Cannon Balls. 


THE oil of the nut of the argun tree. which exists in 
Morocco, is useful to the natives, both for burning and 
cooking purposes. The best charcoal is made from the 
argan tree, and the dry timber is excellent for firewood. 

There is said to be a tree in Bombay called the sack 
tree, because from it may be strij peda very singular 
natural sack, which resembles felt in appearance. 

In the West Indies is found a tree, the inner bark of 
which resembles lace or network. This bark is very 
beautiful. It consists of layers, which may be pulled 
out into a fine white web three or four feet wide. It is 
sometimes used for ladies’ dresses. The maguey tree of 
Mexico affords material for paper, and from the juices is 
distilled a favourite beverage. From its heavier fibres the 
natives manufacture strong cords and ccarse cloth. 

Among the ie of Guinea one of the most curious 
is the cannon-ball tree. It grows to the height of sixty 
feet, and its flowers are remarkable, not only for their 
beauty. but also for their fragrance. Its blossoms are of a 
beautiful crimson, appearing in large bunches, and 
exhaling a rich perfume. The fruit resembles enormous 
cannonballs, hence the name. However, some say it has 
been so called because of tlie noise which the balls make 
in N From the shells domestic utensils are 
made, and from the contents ure obta ned several kinds 
of acids, sugar and gum, as well us the materials for 
making an excellent drink in sickness. 


Ai BUNGH of BIG NAMES. 


The following series of excellent articles begins in 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, published the week after 


“How I Became an Arctic Explorer.’ 

By REAR-ADMIRKAL A. II. MARKHAM. 
“A Paradise in the Mediterranean.” 
By the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


“How Members are Introduced into Parliament.” 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
“How I Became an Author.” 
“ Recollections of Boyish 


By FRANK k. STOCKTON, 
* 
The and the Crown Prince of Japan.” 
Ene By WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS. 


“The Holida Making of the Spanish Royal Famil Aug 
* By ARTHUR ioc HT Ox. 
“What is the Cabinet and What is the Privy Council ?” 
y JUSTIN 
* 


B cCARTHY. 
“The Young Khedive of 
“The Guards of 


By SIR W. M. CONWAY. 


mi HON. F. G. PENFIELD. 
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RESULTS KNOWN BEFORE 
THE CONTESTS. 


How Prizes Anz Won IN AMATEUR ATHLETICS. 


So much has Leen written of late years regarding the 
secrets, alleged and otherwise. of the professional 
pedestrian, whose faults and failings have been often 
magnified, that one is apt to overlock the fact that 
amateur athletes have also their secrets. 

The athletic enthusiast varies in nature, aa well as 
class and position in life. There is the man who looks 
at the results every week, and, if there be no record 
broken, gives a grunt of dissatisfaction ; there are 
others who attend sport for the simple purpose of wit- 
nessing a gcod race, and who do not care a fig who 
wins; but there is a third class, and he is the individual 
who delights in comparing results, whose memory is 4 
perfect encyclopordia of past form. 

Doubtless this person has often wondered why tlie 
prizes circulate so much at athletic meetings. how it is 
that a certain competitor romps home one Saturday 
and scoops in all the prizes, and the following week 13 
completely out of it: failing in every event and not 
possessing the satisfaction cf securing a third prize; 
this, too, mind you, against practically the same compe- 
titors and over the sume distances. 

Of course, a man might be in champion form one day. 
and the next be deud beat, but when one finds the sume 
thing occurring every week it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that there is some other reason than the cne appear- 
ing on the surface. People who have studied the question, 
or suid they did, have told me that amateur pedes- 
trian’sm was like horse-racing, too uncertain to express 
surprise at any untoward development, and that the 
whole business was Jased on luck pure and simple. 

Those who will probe the matter to the bottom will 
find that in ninety-nine cases cut of every hundred tle 
whole thing is faked, and, of course, the word faked” 
is used in its most innocent sense, as the races are not 
squared for any il'egal purpose; rather I know thut it is 
in most cases n friendly arrangement between the com- 
petitors, which results at the end of a season in each 
man being the proud pcssessor of at least one first prize, 
one second prize, and one third prize. Nor can the 
faking be said to be a matter of delil:erate arrangement 
—rather it is one of those things which arrange 
themselves. 

For instance, say there is un athletic gathering at 
seme small town within a comfortable radius of a big 
city—and what village nowadays does not boast of its 
annual sports and games? All the competitors, or the 
big majority of them, travel by the one train, and very 
often the courtesy of the locul railway company enables 
them to occupy a saloon carriage. hus thrown 
together it is but natural that on the journey down they 
should begin to talk of the various coming events. 

From general conversation they drift unconsciously, 
but none the less surely, into discussing who is going to 
win the various events. One man feels out of form and 
has very little chance of winning any prize, so he 
casually suggests that he should lie down,” and let 
somebody else win without much real effort; at the 
same time making the condition that his turn will come 
some other Saturday. 

The suggestion made by one is soon followed up by 
othera, and before the journey’s end there is an arrange- 
ment whereby all the prizes are allocated, and the 
various races become mere exbibitions without any real 
contest. Sometimes the arrangement | reaks down, as 
it now and again happens that a competitor not pre- 
viously awarded a prize must win, or else give the whole 
show away, the favoured individual being blocked on the 

ath by some native competitor not in the know, or by an 
individual who thinks it is his turn to win the first prize. 

This, however, seldom occurs, as the average amateur 
pedestrian and cyclist can make a very successful try at 
appearing in distress without feeling the least upset, 
with the result that the “best man” romps home 
amidst great cheering. us the count: y correspondent puts 
it. This fuking leads to many amusing scenes, but it has 
also its serious side, and I remember on one occasion it 
nearly led to a riot. It was at a gathering in a pro- 
vinoial town, and, as usual. the natives took advantage 
cf the occasion to have a little quiet letting. 

The favourites were a cyclist who had won a five-mile 
race the previous Saturday, and a pedestrian who was 
making his first appearance for the season, but who had 
gained several prizes the previous year in the one mile 
flat races. Of course, it was not the cyclist’s turn to 
win, while the pedestrian had been the first to suggest 
that he should “lie down,” as ke did not feel fit. At 
all events, it was arranged that two others Were to win 
the first prizes. Naturally, the spectators were net 
aware of this little g:me, and backed the two cracks 
rather heavily. When the cycle race was in progress tha 
favourite bad a slight spill, and although ke remounted 
be could make no headway, and retired when he liad a 
mile to complete his jour ney 

There was much eas ling, and many were the 
anathemas hurled at the head of the unfortunate rider; 
but when something like the same thing happened to 
the favourite pedestrian, and he gave up just us ke was 
expected to make a final burst and w:n, the speciators 
broke into the field, and were it not for the efforts of 
half-a-dozen sturdy constables the competitors vould 


; MARGARET CUNLIFFE-OWEN, I have gone home that evening with broken heads. 


SHORT STORIES has a reputation to maintain, and there’s no denying but what it keeps it up toa remarkably high standard. 
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CAN CAWNED 0) num an 
COMESTIBLES [ en nim 
CAUSE CANCER ' DISEASE. 


OF all the diseases which humanity has mherited, 
there is probably none which excites so great a fear, and 
inspires so strong a loathing, as cancer. Perhaps the 
reason is that it is commonly regarded as being more 
particularly the disease of woman than of man, and men 
always resent the suffering that women have to endure. 
Statistics and the experience of the medical profession, 
however, do not confirm the popular impression. What 
is of far more importance to the common good is the 
seemingly undoubted fact that during the last thirty 
years the death-rate from cancer has multiplied to an 
alarming extent. This is true, not only with regard to 
Great Britain, but with other nations, and especially 
the United States. 8 

In 1840, according to some statistics which were 
published some little time ago in the LANCET, one of 
the accepted orguns of tlie highest medical opinion, the 
death - rate in 1840 from this disease was 2,786. or one in 
129 of the whole mortality, and one in close on 6,000 of 
the whole population. 

In 1896, the deaths due to this cause had increased to 
23.521, or one in 22, of the total mortality, and one in 
1.306 of the whole population, while in the United States 
the figures are eren more startling still. 

It has been claimed, and no thinking man can deny 
that there is at least some very good basis for the claim, 
that the increase is a seeming rather than a real one. 
The reason for this assumption is that with the advance 
of knowledge cases of cancer which in the olden days 
might have been passed over, and confounded with other 
diseases are now recognised for what they are and tabu- 
lated accordingly, while statistics are much more 
thoroughly and accurately kept than they used to be. 

What the cause of cancer is remains a matter of 
some uncertainty. While the medical profession is 
still strongly 8 the influence of germs us the means 
of the production of most of the diseases to which our 
frail bodies are heir, the theory of a parasitic origin is 
naturally the one whose appeal is strongest to the scienti- 
fic mind. and the search for the microbe of cancer is being 
prosecuted as actively as was the microbe of typhoid, or 
of consumption. or of cholera and the plague. One 
French physician, indeed, went so far as to announce 
tunt he had discovered these mierobes even on trees, 

and if they do exist there, there is little matter for 
wonder that the diseace should be so widespread. 

On the other hand, some people believe that cancer is 
merely the result of some bruise or blow, and man 
women have been known to trace their suffering to suc 
an accident, but this opinion is contradicted by many 
doctora. 

Another authority is of the opinion that it is nothing 
else but a healthy process “gone wrong,” or as he 
describes it, “ treason in the republic of the body.“ In 
other words, he thinks that the cel!s which are produced 
for the purpose of repairing the process of disintegra- 
tion, which is always going on in the body, have for 
some reason been carried to another place, and growing 
in new soil, which they find very favourable, increase 
and multiply at the expense of the healthy tissues. This 
iden, indeed, would make cancer cells not unlike weeds 
overranning a beautiful garden. 

It has even been sug in some quarters that 
cancer is caused by the use of canned food. Unhappily, 
however, for the complete acceptance of this theory is 
the fact that cancer is an old disease, while canning is 
of e rec nt origin. On the other hand the 
possibility which these meats offer for the consumption 
of large quantities of flesh foodat avery cheap cost may, by 
allowing people to take much more nitrogenous und 
higbly atimuluting food than they require—the taking 
of which undoubtedly aggravates the suffering as well 
as the disease — have something to do with the 
increase in the number of case: which statistics show. 

Whatever cancer may come from. however, there is, it 
may safely be said, one thing from which it do-s not 
come. This is the eating of tomatoes, for although 
there is a popular belief that indulgence in this fruit— 
for it is n fruit and not a vegetabla, though we use it as 
such—will produce the disease, the belief is fallacious. 

However it urizes, the matter which exercises ever one 
is the question of the cure of this horrible disease which 
turns happiness to despair, and the light of the sun into 
the Llacknegs of the midnight for the sufferer. 

Many d have been introduced as specifics, and 
fer u time all cancer patients have been dosed with 
them only to discover in the long run that any beneficial 
bl was porely tempo 10 an e the course of the 

isease was n. ptibly interru „ only death 
W 3 from suffering which was — 80 
acute, morphia or some other p ion of opium 
had to be freely prescribed in pi to abe life 
endurable. 5 

The general treatment has hitherto been the heroic 
one of operation, and the s knife has been used 
very freely, not only to remove the cancerous growth 

self. but a good deal of the tissue in the neighbourhood, 


it 
in order that if it was affected in any way it not 
r 


PEARSON'S MEEK UX. 
e ere it is well known is H Ow M.P.’s ARE 


and its employment by a and surgeons, it has 
not only been p 

treatment of the disease, but the treatment has already 
been begun in at least two hospitals in America. 


some ve 
if not 20 utely cured, at least greatly ameliorated in 
all its symptoms, the pain and the consequent irritation 
which pen always produces, us well as the loss of 
strength, 

reach of all. 


is ut least aggravated by high living and the use of 


wines and other stimulants. That the friends of the debate before the Commons, and that is, Supplies. But 


patient should try to make him eat whether he wishes it 5 eos es 
or not is one of those natural. but mistaken, evidences ey 9 be called to hear the decision, formally, of the 


of affection to be seen in every house. Cancer is, indeed, 
an exhausting disease, and to counteract it rich, strong 
food is given with the ides of “ keeping up the patient s 
strength,” as it is commonly called. People forget, | Majesty has 
however, that when the body's strength is exhausted, d 
the stomach's strength is invariably exhausted also, 
and it is. therefore, unable to digest as well as a healthy 
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Since the introduction of liquid air into common use, 


to employ this agent for the 


COLLECTED. 


Liquid air is about four hundred degrees colder than Ir national matters were more peaceably inclined than 


the human body, and the application of so excessively 299 fi l 
ide a 8 causes the’ blood vessels to contract they are at the moment of writing, Parliament would 


to their utmost ity, and almost immediately after 2 8 nur? 
the application of tee ald, the blood comes rushing when, in the ordinary course, members would receive 
back into the contracted arterics and veins which dilate 
again, and the temperature is restored. It is believed 


tue multiplication e ee sad ting Abo prevent is disturbed; tke equilibrium of the nation’s 


continue to enjoy its siesta till next February, 


intimation to be in their places at such a time on 
such a date. 
Unhappily. as we write, the British political mind 


bring about a cure. 


Whatever the future may determine, however, it characteristic serenity has lost its balance; the spirit 


of every Britisher is perturbed, and not only we 


e. i e e es inguin ourselves, but the world is agitated at the aspect of 
although it is at present early to declare that it is an | Our continued strained relations with the Government 


ee ee, of the South Africa Republic renders it imperative 


the present situation in regard to Transvaal affairs, 


that Parliament should be ca'lel] within the next 
few days. ; 

How is Parliament summoned? There are two ways 
of bidding our rerresentative legislators to be in 
attend mce at the Houses of Parliament. Following 
the precedent as observed on cther warlike occasions, the 
Prime nero will 85 E Noe ae the 
8 5 „ | members of the House o 8, if it esired to call 
There is very little doubt that. however produced, it them, although, as a matter of fact, the N will have 

i main question which will come up for 


Whatever else fails or succezds, however, there is 
reason for believing that cancer may Le, 


and that by means which lie within the 


no voice in t 


When the House meets on a special summons, as in 
the present case, a Special Address is read from the 
Queen, telling the members the reason why Her 
n obliged to call them. Then the 
question of 8 igri that is, money for carrying on the 
war, is discussed, the amount wanted being stated by 
t h the Leader of the House, by whose official communica- 
enn GT: tion the members have been called. The House simply 


The result of adding an extra burden to an already 5 y 
overburdened organ is exactly what would happen were meets and votes the money wanted. It is the para 


an additional load to be placed on the back of a man who Supplies oe eRe ed Commons to vote 
was already carrying as muchas he conld—collapse ; and Dd vanister ln kantat the tou foo oMiaal va 
collapse of the stomach means starvation of the whole containing the . of all the members; ind when 
155 n e 1 te cf continued larger quantities of they are to be called or summoned 3 the letters 
Indeed. some years ago there was a debate on this S brradgenrshadjoop yey 8 ao 8 
very subject of cancer in cne of the chief medical ‘Ke vecarde the length of a session of a e laid 
societies of London, when some surgeons declared that gui debe Parliament, that depends on 180 N 
starvation was the only remedy, and starvation, or the | Virtually, it is the Prime Mi fe who i 3 ible 
rescribing of very light food in very small quantities f ye A „ 
Bas undoubtedly in the case of certain ple who are pal 5 1 i is in, mee, 
known to the writer been productive of splendid results. In tl di life 1 1 he B nan 
Finally, it is well to remember that cancer is very N tae ue oa pe fs ape ns vies 
rare indeed amongst vegetarians, und it is possible that 15 ms 5 — is chi ae left t. r 
the excessive eating of meat, which is so characteristic ‘ b. — a f "to b 5 ete te ths whips. 
of the present generation, may have not a little to do 3 es ssibl 1 = if the Gove = t e dite J pre- 
with the rapid increase in the number of cases of this the re thiewould be . Poy A actont, “hich 
: : d hae 5 ress, t. para 5 
disease which medical statistics show to be preva'ent. would be hailed with delight by the Opposition, and 
resented by those in power. ; „ 
ü could be | Queen heraelf who” takes’ the initiative steps for 
put in a play wi o scenes laid in a pawnshop.” 9 isi f i i 
; 15 dear boy, the interest in a pawnshop is absolutely . eee 
inhuman. A writ of summons is sent to each lord of Parliament, 
eo and a writ is also sent to the returning officer of each 
TeacuEr : “Who was Mercury ?” constituency, commanding him to hold an election and 
Johnnie: “He was tho Ananias of mythology. | to return the name of the person elected. That name 
That's why they put him into thermometers, and pa | is, registered and when the time comes for the new 
says he lives up to Fis reputation.” Parliament to meet he gets a Royal summons, which, 
course, is sent to the address given by the returning 
— — officer. 
D aa When once the new members find themeel ves installed 
wert eka” Warm Wnatner.—“I almost | at St. Stephen a, they are immediately taken under the 
„Wh Pr protection of the whips, who have a separate register of 
“Oh, he takes things 80 coolly.” 


the names and addresses of their men. 
—s — is naturally on the alert. and he makes it his 


At a time like the present, every member of Parlia- 
hasta oa 1 
i may I go as a milkmaid at the fancy officially 3 . of 
call 
Tou are too little.” = While a session i 
8 e 5 session is on no member hardly would volun- 
Well, I'll go, then, as a condensed milkmaid.” tarily leave the country, unless it be toe ace 1 
ä — reason, and even then be would be expected to find a 
5 — that is. a man sitting on the other side of the 
ouse. Then the two members would go away together, 
leaving the parties in the House in the same position as 
before on the vote. 
Every member of Parliament must always keep in 


“ImpeRrat Rome,” began the lessor, “sat 
25 iE. and ar ge the werld 1 ae 
“Until,” repli orough student, 
the world sat 1 Imperial Rome.” leon = 
— — 


How about those seeds you planted some time 
J ee 

“Oh, yes. Bronson’s chickens, which used to ha 
kind of starved look, are as fat as you wish pape 
now. 


communication with the chiefs of his even during 

the long recess, for there is always the possibility of a 

sudden recall for some purpose or other. 

— eer ö a pee occurred 
wards en: 9 i ich 

cama the — year following upon whic 

— jo 


“Do you like violets P asked the sedate 
“ Yes, indeed,” answered the frivolous pl 


SOLD OUT! 


“ Woods and fields,” was the disappoi 21 
“Ob, dear! 1 thought you were talking about ‘bai 


The Editor of PASTIMES receives letters every day of his life congratulating him upon the improved form of PASTIMES. 
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WHY WE SHALL WIN 


IF WE 


FIGHT THE BOERS. 


Wit HAPPEXRED Durine THE Last WAR 
AND WHAT WILL Hapren DUBINd THE NEXT. 


Put tension. which at the moment of writing is 
raking itself felt all over the country, and unnerving 
ody at the present unsettled position of Great 
in in the Transvaal, is, of course, much to be 
ecretted, but in its existing state lies at any rate one 
invaluuble factor, which is worth noting. 

It is this. The British public eye, which sees all 
tuinzs. turns anxiously at such a critical juncture as 
the present towards our military defenders and scans 
the Army with earnestness, for, judging by the outlook 
to-cay, there is every probability of their retuining to 
the field where our British troops suffered more than 
one reverse some eighteen years ago. 

It is galling to have to say this, for the admission 
dors not redound greatly to the credit of those officers 
an! troops who took part in the Transvaal war of 1881. 
Wiat was the real cause of that failure? We say 
failure advisedly, for although a ce settlement was 
e-cutually arrived at between the Boers and the British, 
fucoumble to our side, yet the success of those negotia- 
{ions was not due to the paramount success of our arms 
in th: field. 

In one word our troops failed in South Africa, in the 
campaign of 1881, through bad generalship. Historians 
of that war say that the virtual victory of the defenders 
of Paul Kruger in the field was not due to their 
organization asa fighting army, for they are in the main 
innecent of the laws of real warfare, but it was due to 
thei: surprising pluck and dogged determination to 
fight to the last, which quite upset the calculations of 
our own commanders, who, throughout the campuign, 
failed to ares the situation properly. 

Such a belief as this—which, by-the-way, is to-day 
fostered at Pretoria—is tantamount to saying that the 
modern British Tommy Atkins is deteriorating in 
fighting courage, and lacking that stamina and war-like 
spirit that fanned the souls of his forefathers, the 
soldiers who by their early deeds of daring helped to 
build what is now the first empire in the world. 

It is soldiers of this type who are now being drafted 
to South Africa to redeem the mistake of 1881, as well 
as obtain by conquest equal rights and privileges for 
the aggrieved ontlanders, and the acknowledgment of 
the maintenance of British suzeranity in the Transvaal. 
It should also be stated that at the epecial request of 
their commanding officers those regiments whose little 
detachments of parties fought at Majuba Hill, only to 
bring defeat upon themselves, and to tarnish their 
colours, are also going out, and thus they will have the 
chance of retrieving their good name. 

It is a very difficult yee, Bed find a soldier who was 
one of the number of those who fought under Sir 
George Colley at Majuba, as the memory of that battle 
is prickly, but P.W. was fortunate in falling across such 
a man quite recently. 

Said he: There's no blinding the eye to the fact that 
General Colley got muddled. Laing's Nek and the 


had alrea 3 us, but we thought we 
should be all right the third time at Majuba. 

“Colley wanted a secret expedition, and this was 
made up of a mere handful of Gordons, some of the 
58th, some of the 2nd 60th Rifles, and about seventy 
bluejackets, in all about 600 men. We old soldiers 
knew that our party was too slender, and too mixed. 
Each man had only seventy-five rounds of ammunition 
in his pouch; about 550 bayonets in all. Had we been 
of one corps, led by our own officers, we should have had 
a different tale to tell. 

“When we started out from camp for the Hill, I 
noticed how thoroughly tired-out, careworn and 
haggard Colley loo! He seemed to move without 
any life in him. It took us five hours to scale the Hill. 
but it only took us about five minutes to descend it 


again. 

Just as we were about to climb up the General took 
off his boots and spurs and put on u pair of socks and 
ali g and he wore them throughout the en ment, 
Colley was very excited, and he completely lost h's 

But we and the junior officers were there to obey 
orders, not to dictate. 

As soon as we scaled the heights our entrenchments 
ought to have been formed, but instead of this the 
General lay down to sleep. The Boers were entrenched 
in the Nek at the base of Majuta. 

“On the morning we were thirsty, but no water was 
to be had; our s were empty. Hector Macdonald 
—it is little known that the famous General Macdonald 
was at Majuba and was among the routed—dug a well, 
and struck water. 

“Our ammunition soon gave out in the thick of the 
fight, and then we began throwing at the advancing 


our very water bottles and accoutrements. 
An officer shouted to Colley, ‘Shall we e with 
the bayonet ?” but the General shouted back ‘ No, no!’ 


But we ought to have done. 


“When it was over poor Colley was found with a 
bullet wound in his head” 

What our soldier friend has said covers tl:e field of 
explanation for the failure of that particular campaign 
from beginning to end. The direction of the British 
military operations were left in the hands of a general, 
who, however clever he might have been as adviser to 
Wolseley in Ashantee, and as a man who was well 
read in the domestic economy of the Transvaal, yet he 
failed to come within line or touch of that field experi- 
ence the successful general and warrior must have to 
lead and direct his troops to victory. The Government 
saw that they had put an otherwise good man in the 
wrong place, and so sent off Sir Evelyn Wood to tuke 
over the command from Sir George Colley, but 
Majula happened before Wood arrived upon the actual 
scene of warfare. 

This, then, in a word, supplies the true reason for the 
failure of Colley’s 1881 campaign. 

Turning to the present picture. its subject is more 

leasing und agreeable. It may be that Sir Redvers 

uller may have command of the troops in the 
Transvaal should hostilities break out, though it is 
seriously believed among military experts that not- 
withstanding the fact that Sir George White is junior 
to Buller it is possible that tle former officer may have 
supreme command, Anyway, the command of the 
forces in Natal and the Transvaal will be divided 
between two of the smartest generals we have; but as 
to tl:e general who will have the actual conducting of 
operations at the theatre of war is at this stage hard 
to say. 

Sir George White's 70 gives all-rcund 
satisfaction. Thut General has always walked in the 
trerd of fortune—he cannot look back up:n a failure. 
He was appointed Commander-in-Chief (f the It dian 
Forces in 1892, and }eld that post until very recently. 
Sir George entered the Army in 1853, when he was 
nineteen years old. He obtained his Color ele in 1885. 
and was made Lieutenant-General 1895. He served 
throughout the Indian Mutiny, the Afghanistan cam- 
paign, Egypt in 1885, and ccmmanded the forces in 

urmah. Indeed, it would appear that his life in the 
Army has really bcen spent in active service since he 
donned the Queen's uniform. 

Buller entered the 60th Rifles in 1858. He made his 
name in the Red River Expedition in 1870; went 
through the Ashantee War with Wolseley in 1874; 
Kaffir War, 1878; Zulu War, 1878-9; and is now 
Adjutant-General. 

Should the Orange Free State join with Oom Paul in 
his issue against Britain, then the combined forces cf 
the enemy will not be more than 30, 000 officers and 
men. Now the British Government is not going to make 
the mistake of sending thirty men to fight thirty. 
What the War Cffice is doing is sending sixty men to 
fight thirty; in other words, 60,000 British troops are 
now being told off, or the bulk are being warned to be 
in readiness to proceed, to South Africa. 

By the time you read this. it is computed that 40,000 
troops under arms will be waiting for orders in Natal. 

At Charlestown, which is close to the Transvaal 
border. a great concentration of British troops is now 
proceeding with important transfers of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery from the Ladyemith garrison. 

Here, then, you have another valid reason for 
believing that oar troops, if war breaks out, will speedily 
wipe out the mistake of 1881, and add further fame to 
the valour of the British Army, keeping warm company 
with the memory of Dargai und Omdurman. 

It would hardly te fair to the rest of the troops to 
single out fcr individual praise 1 eg of the regiments 
which are now on tke way to the Transvaal, but an 
article of this description would seem incomplete with- 
out referring to the gallant Ist Northumberland Fusi- 
lies (“Fighting Fifth”). Soldiers regard this plucky 
and successful regiment with eyes of envy. It has had 
exceptional luck. Only last year it udded to its long 
list of regimental honours ut Khartoum. It is in 
splendid conditicn for going anywhere and doing any- 
hing, « will be seen when only one man out of 900 
strong was found unfit to leave. Colonel Money has 
reason to be proud of his men. 

Another first-class line regiment on its way to Africa 
is the second battalion of the King's Royal Rifles, who 
have left Calcutta. The King’s Royals are the 
herces of Chitral, Tel-el-Kebir, Kandahar, Afghanistan, 
and, going farther beck, of Delhi, Salamanca, and 
Badajoz. If called upon, they are sure to come up onc 
of the first. 

For immediate friends they will have the f rat 
battalion Gloucester regiment (the old 2&th foot). Tkey 
are now on the way to the unsettled regions in the 
Indiana troopship. This is th> same regiment which 
did such fine work in the Crimean War, performing 
distinguished deeds at Alma, Sebastopol, and Inker- 
man. 

In fact, scanning the list of the troops seconded for 
service in South Africa, it is very clear that the home 
authorities are selecting those regiments u whom 
they can depend, and whose conduct in the field is 
looked forward to with absolute faith and confidence. 

These few regiments we have mentioned are served up 
for your delectation as samples of the fighting Tommy 
Atkins that are now being sent to the Transvaal, and 
they may be taken as representing in calibre the fight- 
ing strength of the 60,000 officers and men that will 
take the field soorer or later at the request of the 


Pretoria Government, unless the latter see the a-ivise 
ability of taking other measures. 

Thus then, we have explained the British pos‘tien 
from the military standpoint. 

Wrat about the Bours from theirs ? 

How do they fight? On lines purely Boerish. Tho 
Boers fight in the dis:e;utable guerilla style, thit 
means to say. they have no regular methods of fighting, 
but indulge in constant attacks by independent bands, 
how and whenever they ean. 

Boers ignore the flay of truce, and should that emblem 
be displayed in n batt’e it is recognised ly them usa 
sign to go in and murder the helpless, like they did 
during an engagement in the last campaign, The white 
flag was hoisted outside a temporary hospital; Dut the 
Boers ignored that which is respected by every civilised 
nation in time of warfare, and swooping down uon the 
little camp killed the surge. n and two of the he-pital 
corps, und shot at the wounded. 

The projected line of attack is an important measure. 
There are one or two things the general commanding 
will remember. ‘The Boer shoots with buck-shet; the 
bullet is but sparsely used. Whether he is, or he is not 
a good shot—and opinion differs in offeial quarters 
every body is agreed that the Boer is absolutely worth- 
less us a fighting man in a hand-to-hand cncounter; 
there will, therefore, be more bayonet charges than 
shooting wherever these can be made by the British. 

| In the .ast campaign General Colley would have no 
Layonet - nurges if he could help it. 

The Boer is not a traincd soldier, and lacks order in 
line of buttle. 

At the beginning, should war break out, the majority 
of our troops would Le mobilised on the Transvaal 
border in four different places, in the Mafeking district 
for Krugersdorp. on tlie line ut Delagoa Bay, where the 
eastern base will be formed, at Tuli on the Rhodesian 
border, and, of cource, at Natal for Johanneslurg. The 
latter is the most important point cf all, and here wiil 
be concentrated the major portion of our troops: that 
is, at Natal. 

Inthe event of declaration of war, the first movement 
cf our troops would be made in the direction of 
Jobannesburg, which would be approached by railway. 
The trains would Le urmoured. mounted with machine 
guns, and the trcops would muinly consist of the 
artillery whose guns would blow the enemy out of reach 
of the metropolis of the goldfields. 

An artillery officer of high stavding informs P. N“. 
that our chief chance will be in the failure of the Boer 
artillery. That gentleman said: 

“The report which is current in England as to the 
Boer field artillery being all that you could desire is, to 
my own practical knowledge, so much bunkum. I have 
seen them handle their field-pieces in a manner that left 
very much to be desired in the way of what artille 
evolutions should be. But their forts are all well placed, 
particularly those round Pretoria, but only destroy two 
of them, and the remainder will be as good as non- 
existent so far as their offensive power aguinst an 
invading army is (or cerned. 

“There are in the Transvaal what I call high rises 
covered with huge boulders, which the Boers will use to 
oppose our advance. Our trcops will be below in the 
open. The officer commanding would, in that case, 
engage the enemy with a frontal fire poured in by a 
numerous force, and send flanking parties to turn the 

itions. 

“The Boers would then fall back on the next natural 
line of defence, where they would soon get broken.” 


— fo — 


Mistress: “ Mary. go the door at once. Someone 
has rung three times.” 

Mary: Oh. it's all right, mum. It's only that young 
feller as is mashed on Miss Maud. Yer needn't be afraid 


of his goin’ away in a hurry.” 
—— — 


SuE: “No, sir; it is impossible. I am sorry, indeed, 
but I can never marry you.” 

He: “ And yet the encouragement you gave me last 
night in the waltz:” 

She: Oh, that mustn't be counted—what I said 
was under pressure, so to speak.” 


THE SEAT OF WAR 
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MACHINES FOR 22 = 
a TESTING THE NERVES. 


THEY TELL You ALL ABOUT THE STRENGT4 
oF THE Lips, THE TONGUE, THE 
PALATE, AND THE FINGERS. 


Tux physical and mental culture of a child is one of 
the plagues of a parent’s life. A child may be said to 
be made up, as it were, of two essential conditions, the 
mental and the physical. So far as the mental condi- 
tion is rel. suffice to say thut that is looked after, 
preserved, and cultivated mainly by periodical examinu- 
tions, which not only tend to develop and strengthen 
the mind of a child, but also widens the depths of 
his knowledge. 

But, while much attention is given to this side of the 
question, there is hardly, if any at all, consideration 
paid to the other—we meun observations taken regularly 
of the physical condition of a child. „ 

P.W. has come uc: Oe a gentleman who, struck with 
the almost total absence of any regard for the cultiva- 
tion of data leading to the observation of these 
important physical conditions, bas been making some 
interesting experiments on the children attending a 
certain school. 

These are of such a delicate nature that be can 
detect the sensitiveness of children, the strength of their 
pulses, the capacity of their breathing power, the 
development of their organs of speech, of sense, and 
the degree of their vigour or fatigue. 

The instruments take measurements, which, in turn, 
should be taken as a basis for knowing how to direct 
the physical as well as the mental culture of a young 
boy or girl, and by taking observations regularly the 
condition of a child is readily pointed out to the teacher 
or parent. 

he dynamometer is an instrument that can casily 
be made to record the emotional nature in exact 
degrees on a dial which has a face similar 
to that of a watch. The chief practical use of 
this is to determine the nervous condition of girls and 
boys. It is, by means of a holder made of highly- 
tensitised metal, grasped in the hand, the vibration 
given off by the body being communicated to the dial, 
which correctly records the degrees of emotion the 
child is suffering from. 

A peculiar instrument is used for measuring the move- 
ment of the lips. It is called the labiograph. It has 
two brass levers grooved so as to fit the lips. The levers 
are connected with a disc, and this, in turn is connected 
with u recording instrument through a rubber tube. 
The movement of the lips in repeating the alpha - 
bet or pronouncing any special word or phrase is 
shown in a distinctly traced line. If the tracing 
shows 8 inclines risi to a height of a 
quarter to half-an-inch it indicates that the child’s 
pronunciation is distinct and the muscles of the 
mouth and lips are well developed. If the tracing 
shows a monotonous straight line, it indicates a 
mumbling speech and the necessity of putting the child 
through some elocutionary lip exercises to make the 
tpeech distinct and intelligible. 

_ The T measures the amount of blood 
in the veins and strength of heart beats. It would 
appear to be based on the principle of the displacement of 
water which the old Grecian mathematician, Archimedes, 
discovered. The child's hand and wrist are put into a 
glass jar filled with water and covered with a rubber 


CONDITIONS. 


Here are another twenty-five words taken at random 
from Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary—the letters jumbled 
up and set down on the left-hand side of these columns— 
and you have to find out what the words are. A prize of 
£20 will be given to the person who solves the greatest 
number correctly. 

In the event of more than one co’ itor solving the 
whole number, the prize will go to who find the 

t number of duplicate words. For instance, the 
ters adr y form yard or dray. 

All you have to do is to write down the word or words in 
the blank spaces opposite. Competitors may send in as 
many wee fe as th like, and in the event of the prize 
being divided they will take, if correct, o many shares. 


tested by an instrument called the glossodynamometer 
This consists of a small brass button screwed on to a 
steel rod attached to a scale. The tongue is stretched 
out and the child is asked to resist the inward pressure 
of the brace button. The scale at the other end 
mensures the tongue’s muscular strength. Upon the 
strength of the tongue depends to a great extent the 
distinctiveness of a child's pronunciaticn. 


It has x band to fasten round the head with a rod 
attach d to another rod fixed to the band. At the end 
of the rod is fixed a racket-sbaped wire to be put into 
the mouth. 
touches the palate, and becomes glued to it by a sticky 
substance on the buttone. The wire and the rod can 
be kept from the motion of the mouth and the tongue, 
while the movements of the palate alone are measured. 
As the palate plays a large part in the speech, it is 
important to know its condition. 


the palate. While the palatograph tests the elasticity 
of the palate, the palatometer ascertuins the height of 
the roof of the mouth. 


children. 


its own particular departinent, but perhays tke most 
important is that called the ergograph. 
apparatus to measure the effects of fatigue. Now, if 
you contract the muecles of a finger frequently, avd 
each time raise n weight or pull a spring with your 
utmost effort, the finger weakens, nnd after a um 
will scarcely move at all. But if you cen 
tinue the effort, regardless of the fatigue, with 
all the power of your will, sooner or later the strength 
of the finger will begin to return, and you can move the 
weight or pull the spring almost as much as before, but 
that is through sheer will. By this time, however, you 
will have lost all control of muscular power. and your 
nervous system will have been brought into play to take 
the pluce, as it were, of the former. You considerably 
injure tle latter in your persistent efforts to overcome 
the difficulty. 


to repeated exertions, but to t 

system. Again, it shows how a child may be goaded on 

to study, fatigue of the lody notwithstanding being 

present, but to the inducement of a lowering of the 

nervous system, and perhaps the establishment of 
sease, 


the hand of a child to a board, inserting vhe middle 
finger in a harness for pane the spring. A recording 


inetrument shows the streng 
of weakness or fatigue. 


editor such an opportunity as that mentioned below. 
Long and new reporter, who secured o room at a 
What sort of heading shall I put on it? 

drelly Roomer Guins Currency.“ 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


cap. The changes in volume of the hand by the 
inflowing and outflowing of the blood are shown in a 
little bulb on top of the jar. The surface of water in 
this bulb is alternately raised and lowered, a feeble 
pulse having a corresponding feeble action discerned in 
the movement of the water in the bulb. 


The strength of the tongue is also observed. It is 


The palatograph tests the strength of the palate. 


This has a little round button which 


he palatometer is used for measuring the height of 


A high palate is often found among feeble-minded 
The foregoing are all important instruments, each in 


It is an 


This illustrates how a tired pe can he = on 
ie injury of the nervous 


Obeervat‘ons are taken by the ergograph by strapping 


exerted and the I er- ds 
—ͤ —— —— — 

RaRE xy does a green hand ” give the long-suffering 

Here's a story of a thief.” said the enthusiastic 

local hotel and robbed other guests of their money. 

“Oh,” said the editor, “ suppose you make it ‘Scoun- 
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No. 8. 
SIMPLE! FASCINATING !! 
A 20 PRIZE. 
PEARSON’S Talking Puzzle is as easy as 


the “ Spell - it- for- Me. Competition. £100 a 
Month in Prizes. 
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Result of the Spell- lt For- Me 


VII ENDING 
Ocr. 14, 1899, 


All His Talk Lost. 


A cuerx was showing a lady some parasols. This 


particular shopman has a wonderful flow of language, 
and is ever ready to e'abcrate on the good qualities of 
the goods ke is showing. As ke picked up a parasol 
from the counter and opened it, he held it up before 
the customer, and surveying it with admiring glances, 
said: 


“Now, there you are. Isn't it lovely? And observe 


the quality and finish of the silk. Look at the general 
effect. Pass your hand over the silk and notice low 
smooth and nice,” und he yassed it over to the lady. 
“Really, now,” he continued, “don't you think it's a 
beauty?” 


85 Ves, unid the lady. Thut's my old one; I aid it 


on the coun! er here.” 


Optical Illusions in Everyday Life. 


Dovsriess everyore has observed while travelling 


by train that the trees or houses in the distance appear 
to be speeding along in the same direction as the train, 
while the nearer objects are fast receding. Many, too, 
have observed that the top cf a level wall built on a 
steep incline, appears to slope upwards in a contrary 
direction to the hill itself, at near. y the same angle to 
the apparent level; and some have curiously regarded 
the ghost-like gliding, and vanishing of dark shado«s, 
while passing a dcub! 

ing are not so commonly remarked: 


e row of fencing; but the follow- 


One might stand for several minutes watching the 


revolutions of the cups of an anemometer—for 
measuring the velocity of the wind—and still be 
puzzled as to the real way „ . 
round. Gaze up at them when there is an uncertain 
breeze blowing; they revolve rapidly, and you 
are perhaps perplexed as to their direction. As the 
wind subsides you would expect to find it easier to tell 
the direction by the slower revolution, but as a matter 
of fact the difficulty is increased. With the varying 
specd your first impression is that such and such is the 
direction, a moment later you reverse that idea and the 
longer you gaze the more it seems as if they are 
spinning round erratically in every possible direction, 
whereas of course, they can only turn one way. 


they are turning 


Standing immediately beneath a high wall of a build- 


ing (the longer the wall, the better for practical demon- 


s‘ration) many would aver on looking upwards that it 
was not exactly perpendicular, but inclined towards 
them in a threatening manner. This illusion is the 
effect of perspective, and would be seen to better advan- 
tage if you stood between two such walls which faced 
each other at short distance. 


Competition. 


No. 5 


In tho “ Speil-It-For-Me” Competition (No. 5) the words 


to be made from the letters given were : 


1. Lewd, weld. 2. Ergo, gore, ogre. 8. West, stew, tews. 


4. Tame, ear, spare, pears, la. es, prese, agper, 5. Smile, 
slime, miles, limes, a en int, stain. 7 Choir, ichor. 
G. Enwrap. 9. Ta nina, avimal. 10. Warder, reward, drwer, redraw. 
11. Marble, ambler, ramble, 12. Mopsey, Myo 13. Society. 14. Ser- 
pent, present. 
15. Prest' ge. 20. 

24. Taternacle. 25. Polygenous. 


misle. 6. tatin 
15. Nonsuit. 16, Geyrers. 17. Dilater. 13. Treacle. 
Moringa. 21. Cornflag. 22. Thatcher. 23. Transpire. 


Names ar d addresses of winners will be sent on applica- 


tion. 


Obser ve carefully the following rules: 


(1.) An words must be found in heavy type from A to Z in 
the body of Nuttall’s 1899 Standard a (Copies 
of Wood’s Edition may bo obtained from this office 
for three shillings, post free). Tho only exception is 
that plura’s are allowed, when the forming the 
plural aro included in the jumbled letters. Words from 
any other portion of the dictionary will not be eligible. 
Neither parts of verls nor comnaratives and superlatives 
of adjectives are allowed. 

(2.) No communication of any eort may be inclosed with tho 
attempts. Competitors who wish to make inquiries 
must send them in separate envelopes. 

(3.) All attempts to reach us not later than first post on Mon- 

day, Oct. 16th, in envelopes marked SrnL I. Ido, No. 8.” 


17. CEIMMNOU......... PPC 
18. AEEL MNSS . . FFF — 
19. AEELRR SV. . S 5 
20. AA DMNOT R.. . . ee ——— 
21. EHIINPRST . . . . . Arb ove 
22. ACGILNOXV . .. . . . e . . 5 
23. AEELLMNOT V. — covccsess eines 


24. AABEELMPRTUVU 8 
256. ACCEHILLMNO. . . . . ... 0e . ce. eee 


„0 „ „„ 
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The Fine: t Horseman in the World,” illustrated with photographs taken under great difficulties, deals with Mr. Fillis, of South African fame. 
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THE AWD ROAD 
Berm: & YARROW 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Acther of“ Mysteries of Pcl'ce and Crime,” Secrets of the 
Frison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
— — 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 
Prirce Tzeurach.—A wealthy Hungarian magnate. 


Geo‘frey Lascel'e:.—A young Exglishman cf good birth, secretary 
to the atove. 


The Earl of Mordaunt.—An_ impccunious young peer, who still 
m. nages to enjoy bimeelf. 


Lampeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Aurel Mirko.—.\ Hungar’an valet to Prince Tzeurach. 


coꝛonel Meitwaring Dundas.—An officer retired from the Army, 
much given to philanthro;y. 


G:orze Vaughan, alias Gringo, alias the Baron de St. Gaſſe.— 
An escaped convict. O. co un officer and a gentleman, now a 
thief, forger, and cheat. 


nermlore. Princess of Tzeurach.—A beautiful young English- 
woman, second wife of Prince Tzeurach. 


Cynthia, Countess of Mordaunt.--Wi'e of Lord Mo:daunt; a lady 
of high fashion and short means, 


Mrs. Malawariag Durcas.—Wifo cf Colonel Dundas; a kindly 
we man, much given to good works. 


8 .— Her pretty daughter, who follows in her f. i 
Katie Her es 195 „ ows in lcotsteps, and is 


Lisa. Deroted attendant to the Princces Tzeurach; of foreign ex- 
tas a 20e 
CHAPTER XXI. 
LasceLLes DETERMINES TO FIND THE ForGER. 


Gerorrrey LascELLes was utterly confounded by tho 
news conveyed in the letter from Rosenbergs of Paris. 
One part cf it he could not but believe, however strange 
and almost impossiblo the rest. They could hardly have 
invented the story of the advances made; nor would they 
have made them without acknowledgment. Thero were no 
doubt bills in existence; bills bearing the forged signa- 
tures of at len: t one person, himself. 

Did Rosenbergs suspect the forgery? Then he re- 
membe:ed that money-lenders, as these jewellers were 
commonly counted under the reso, preferred fictitions to 
real bills, knowing that they must be redeemed under pain 
of the worst penalties. They would never have parted with 
£10,000 unless they thought themselves safe. Obviously 
the Prince was their main security, Lascelles and Mordaunt 
were no better than men of straw. Either way, it would 
be Rosenbergs’ conviction that they could not lose. If the 
Prince’s share in tho transaction was bon i fide, well and 
good, socner or Inter he must pay; if a liber: y had been 
taken with his signature, the guilty parties would assurcd!y 
meet the bills to prevent tho disclosure and the grim con- 
rejuences of their crime. 

No doubt Rosenbergs’ a-tion was the simplest part of 
tho distracting problem. It was not so casy to arrive ata 
satisfactory conclusion as to how and when the deed had 
been done. Who did it? Not Bim Mordaunt. Lascelles 
could not bring himself to think so ill of the volatile young 

cer, Lord Mordaunt had more than once laughingly 
hinted at the advantage of getting up behind the Prince in 
n bill transaction; but there was a wide difference between 
this loose talk and elaborating a foul schemo of fraud, and 
he did not think his friend Bim capable of such villainy. 

Bim had hardly the capacity ; he had not the mears; he 
was not clever enough n the first place, and he could not 
in the second have discounted the bills on the date given 
by Rosenberg, for their execution, as Geoffrey knew for a 
fact one the Mordaunts had left Paris prior to the 11th of 

r. 

There was another and a readicr solution now he thought 
of it. Lascelles had missed his pocket-book after the 
unfortunate visit to the Cercle des Philosophes, but had 
never positively inade out how or where he had lost it. The 
theory was plausible, and indeed it had occurred to him 
that it had etolen from him there, probably in the 
scufflo with the man whom he had ised as Vaughan. 
Such an hypothesis might be made to fit in with one or two 
curious antecedent facts, such as the appearance of Vaughan 
at Prince Tzeurach’s Park Lane house, and what both 
Colonel Dundas and I or Lampeter had said of him. 
The fellow was unmi bly a thorough bad lot; that was 
certain, he was just tho man to weave euch n web of villainy. 

How was it to be met? By exposure, of course. The 


This was quite Colonel Dundas’ view, for of course 
Lascelles went straight to 7 77 Square seeking counsel 
and comfort, the first from her father, the latter from sweet 
3 Dundas. 

Lou must go across to Paris and see Rosenbergs’ with- 
out a moment's delay,” was the Colonel's prompt advice, 
directly he had heard the whole of the details. 1 haven't 
the smallest doubt that George Vaughan is at the bottom 
of this, although you may not be able to prove it.” 

I quite that ibergs should be told, but it 
must be done by letter. I cannot leave London just now,” 
said Geoffrey. 

“Why not? It is of such pressing importunce,” pleaded 
8 8 2 . is right” 5 we 

“Simply because I am expecting the Prince back an 
oll ot digs ars dee on Tuesday, and would ese! | 

V. Iam expecting a telegram any moment 
saying they are coming over.” N 


ing the Prince?” suggested Mrs. 
lead to grave misconstruction. They would hear, perhaps, 
that he was in Paris.” 


jewels are lodged for security in the Rue de la Paix,” 


Dundas. 
tested Katie. 


like a person, you think they’d commit murder or rob a 
church!” laughed the little Colonel. Now, to my notion, 
it is Lord Mordaunt’s connection with the business which 
ought to he cleared up.” 


energetic: 


corroborate yours. I am mor. than ever satisfied that you 
should go to these Jews. 
London. They have a place on this side, I believe?” 


know without delay you repudiate the whole traneaction. 
They will be able then to take steps to hunt up that rascal 
Vaughan and bring him to account. 


“Suppose Rosenbergs take the rtunity of approach- 
8 1 5 That would 


“They must know it, simply because the Princess s 


lles remembered. 
„ suppose she is not mixed up with this?” said Mrs. 


“Oh, mother, how wickedly suspicious you are!” pro- 


“You're a jolly good hatcr, Catherine! When you dis- 


“T feel Pouitive his hands are quite clean,” said Lascelles 
ally. 
“Then take him to Rosenbergs with you, his story will 


If not to Paris, than here in 


„Vos; in Bond Street.” 
“'Then call upon them at once. It is right they should 


But don't go without 
Lord Mordaunt.” 

Lascelles found Cynthia in Hereford Square, bright and 
fresh from her morning bath, making good play at a late 
breakfast. 

“What! Steady! Delighte l to coe you. Want break- 
fact? Lots of things going, fish, foic gras, reindeer tongue. 
I was starving. I never knew what it was to have an 
appeti'c till I became one of the working classes.” 

„Where's Bim? I must sce him.” 

“Then youd better go and wake him. Bim went to 
aupper at the club when I came home to my virtuous 
couch.” 

“Please send up to him. It’s important.” 

„Anything wrong ? asked Cynthia, changing her tone. 
“TJ don't like your solemn face. Out with it. Life's full of 
surprises,” and Cynthia hummed a bar or two of the 
hackneyed couplet, “ Oh, what a surprise.“ 

“Read that,” said Geoffrey, handing her Rosenbergs’ 
letter. 

The first glance at tho address hend stendied her, and 
when sho bad finished reading it her face had grown rather 
white. 

„It's not possible, surely? You haven't had all this 
money? she asked anxiously. 

“haven't, cf course not; not a penny. Has Bim? But 
that also is impossible. The bills of which these Rosen- 
bergs spenk inust be forgeries. Bim cannot hive had any 
hand in them, I feel sure.” 

„I should think not indeed. Fair and softly, Master 
Geoff. You wculd not dare, I think, make out Bim such a 
bla kguard. He's not a perfect character. I'll admit that, 
but there are some things he would not do.” 

“Good old Cynthia, sticking up for her worthless hubby,” 
said another voice—Bim's—for he had entered the room 
during the last speech. “Is Geoff calling me names? Then 
he shall answer for it with his hear-r-rt’s blood. Answer, 
caitiff, or die!” and the actor-peer struck a stage attitude 
to suit the situation. 

„Prop all that nonsense and attend to this letter. What 
do you make of it? Cynthia asked when Bim had read it 
through. 

„Neither heads nor tails. Some one has had Rosenberg’s 
for ten thou! Wish it had been me,” Bim replied. 

“You know nothing of this loan? went on his wife, like 
a cross-examining counst]. 

“Not me. Nofear. Ten thou! Golly, I shouldn't have 
been likely to forget that. Corn in. Egypt. My word!” 
„But they say you endorsed, you Lazked the bills.” 
I've backed lots of bills in my time. But I didn’t 
those. Did you, Geoff?” and the youth turned his still 
chubby face and innocent eyes upon Lascelles inquiringly. 

“I haven't taken to forgery Je“, laughed Geoffrey in 
spite of himself. But someone has been guilty of a great 
crime—somcone has swind'ed Rcsenbergs out of a large 


sum.“ 

„Will they lose it really? asked Bim. 

„Come, come, Mordaunt, you're not such a simpleton as 
not to know that. If they cannot recover it from the thief, 
they must lose in the long run.” 

“Gad, I don’t pity them. ‘Ihey’re not often had.“ It's 
quite delightful to me.” 

“But they must be warned what they have to 2 
went on Iascelles. ignoring Bim’s jubilation. “ We'ro 
bound to tell them the exact truth, so far as we know it. I 
am on my way to them now, and you, Bim, must come with 


“Not if I know it. Ishy at going to Rosenbergs. I’ve 

had too many evil moments in their back parlour, and I 

funk them now.” 

„Tour presence is indispensable,” enid Liscelles, severely. 

“In reo of your good faith. If you dont show up you 

may be accused of complicity.” 

“There is no question about it,” now Cynthia intervened. 

“You've got to go. So run up like a good boy and dress 
rly. Geoffrey Lascelles will wait.” 

And then Bim very reluctantly left the room. 

The door had no sooner closed than Cynthia turned to 

Lascelles and asked him whether he had any clue. 

In reply ke told what he knew about George Vaughan. 

“Can that be the reason,” she mused for a moment or 

two, then turned and said quite solemnly : 

“Geoffrey Lascelles, I think you are a man of honour. 
What Iam going to say must be between ourselves abso- 
lutely ; promise me that, or I shall not speak.” 

“ You can trust me, I hope. Go on.” 

“Well, then, you must know that your Princess has been 
blackmailed by somcone; she told me it herself. She was 
in terr:ble straits. I helped her. That £500 which you 


upon her. 
conclusions,” 


thought was for me was for the Princess, and she has .d 
ever so much more. 
here and some in Paris. 
you sec what all this means? 


I got it for her from Rosenbergs, S nie 
1 went over on purpose. Now co 


1 am utterly astounded. I cannot credit it. You mu-t 


be mistaken.” 


“ She told me distinctly that she was in somcone’s power.” 
“Oh, but not this scoundrel of the forged bills, this 


Vaughan as I believe; he is a common felon. What can 
he have to do with her Highness, Princess Tzeurach? 


“What I tell you as to her straits for money is the fact. 
She implied that it was to buy off a man who had a hil 
You have cause and effect. Draw yonr own 


“I must have more evidence before I condemn her. fur 
of course you imply that she is mixed up with this. Oh. 
it's impossible! It’s too absurd for anything. She cult 
not have dong it.“ 

My dear man, you don't know us. When a woman is 
cornered, at the very last extremity, she will doa goud deal 
—I might say anything.“ ; 

“Not the Princess. Never!” 

Id no idea you had go exalted an opinion of the sex in 
general, and of your Princess in particular. I can only 
pray that you are right. But remember what I have tid 
you—it is in the strictest confidence, understand; re- 
member it in dealing with-these Jews, Rosenbergs.” 

Bim appeared dressed for the street, and the two mea 
went off together. 


CHATTER XXII. 
A QUESTION or IvENT:TyY, 


Mr. Renan Rosensero, of London, the head, really, of 
the business which he had been chiefly instrumental in 
building up, was an elderly man, big, corpulent, with a 
great mane of yellowish-white hair, and a sibilant, nasal 
voice, which could be abject or overbearing, according to 
those he dealt with. 

“This way, my lord,” he began, as he came from behind 
the counter, “ step into the parlour, please. To what may 
1 attribute the honour of this call?“ 

“It is Mr. Lascelles hero who wishes to speak you, 
Rosenberg—not me. You wouldn't find me coming to your 
shop on my own account.” 

vet you've come before now, my Icrd, and been glad, I 
think, tocome. But what does Mr. Lascelles, Mr. Geoffrey 
Lascelles, want with us? 

„It's abont those bills. You may have heard—I have 
from Paris.” 

„Ah, yes. My partner wrote me. Wo are in close touch 
as you may guess. And what do you propose? Pay or 
renew? We shall be delighted to meet you and—tho 
others. 

„Neither renew nor pay,” said Geoffrey, bluntly. “The 
bills are forgeries.” 

“Dear me; I am astonished”—coolly remarked old 
Rosenberg; “not at what you say, but that you should 
have the—well, yes—the effrontery to say it.” 

“You don't believe me?” cried Lascelles, hotly; “so 
much the worse for you! My effrontery, as you are pleased 
to call it, is nothing to your stupidity.” 

“Ta, ta, ta! Not so fast, my good sir. We shall gain 
nothing by ill words. Perhaps you will tell me where the 
forgery comes in. Who repudiates his signature ? ” 

“We all do. Iord Mordaunt, here the Prince; I, 
myself.” 

x The Prince may, I should expec that from him, but 
net from you. And I hardly think you will let it go to that. 
You will meet the bills, I feel sure, rather than stand the 
racket.” 

The imputation was plain that Lascelles, in conjunction, 
probably, with Bim, raised the money on the Prince’s 
forged acceptance, and Geoffrey would have still protested 
indignantly ; but Rosenberg, laughing in a ecornful way, 
went cn: 

“You'll think better of it. There's a good fortnight 
yet. We shall not drive you to extremities until the last 
moment. Pay then, and we shall ask no questions. If you 
can’t or won't we shall come down on the Prince.” 

“You, yourself admitted that the Prince's signature is 

” 


orged. 

I did not. I do not believe it, do not wish to believe, 
not yet, you understand. Come. Mr. Lascelles, do you 
think me n perfect Juggins? My nephew in Paris referred 
the bills to me, before making the loan. I verified your 
signature, your writing ; they are in your own hand-writing. 
Lord Mordaunt’s Le eae we know already—to our sorrow. 
The Prince’s is, well, an excellent imitation, I’ll Vege ou 
that. Besides you went in person, Mr. Lascelles. That 

rt of the transaction is not cur weakest. We rely on the 
Fret that you appeared in the Rue de la Paix in person. My 

r in Paris can swear to you.” 

„Then he will swear to anything. I never went near him.” 

Old Rosenberg laughed again, the same grating, con- 
temptuous laugh. 

„The question of identity is easily settled. Go over to 
Paris, and show yourself to him.“ 

Geoffrey Lascelles met with a very different greeting in 
the Rue de la Paix, when, at his special request, not with- 
out mentioning his name, he was admitted to a private 
interview with the patron or master of the shop. first 
shot—the announcement who he was—told with visible 
effect on M. René Rosenberg. 

“You wrote me in London. I am Geoffrey Lascelles.” 

id Not—not—the secretary to Prince Tzeurach? Impos- 
sible! 

How elte could I have got your letter? But come with 
me, or send ine to the British Embassy and have me iden- 
tified. I am well known there. I cannot understand how 
you allowed yourself to be so easily imposed upon! For 
that is the state of the case. Not only didI never approach 
you, as you see——” 

“But the bills; your acknowledgement of the sums 
advanced?” 


Ships as Quick-Change Artistes” is the title of an illustrated PAS FIMES article, published last Wednesday. It tells how 
quickly mail-boats are placed on a war footing. 


„They are forgeries, as I have already told tho head of 
your London branch.” 

“That much I have heard. My partners telephoned me 
yesterday, and I was, in fact, expecting your visit, but nut 
this terrible surprise. It is a blow, a shock!” and the 
handsoie Jew passed his white hand, shaky with nervous 
excitement, through his jet-black beard, as though he would 
tear it out by the roots. It is excusable to lose self-control 
at the prosy-ect of losing £10,000. 

still, he sought to make a brave show. 

“We cannot sit down under this; we shall not tamely 
submit to such an abominable fraud,” he protested. “We 
must call upon you to assist us in exposing it, and we 
reserve the right to enforce the payment of these bills.” 

“From me? You won't get a sou from me; nor from 
Lord Mordaunt.” 

“There is the Prince, however. He may dislike the 
scandal, prefer to hush it up, to come to some arrangement. 
We should be willing to meet him without, perhaps, 
exacting the full sum represented by the bills.“ 

„I. understand. ‘I'he 210,000 would bear ‘taxing.’ You 
did not advance all that, not much more than half, 
probably? I can guess how the rest was made up; interest 
paid in advance, loss on exchange, and so forth.” 

“We do our business our own way,” said M. Rosenberg 
sulkily. 1 

ee N doubt, and, as we sce, to good profit,” suggested 
Lascelles, ‘But let that pass. Only I may tell you at 
once that it is not Prince Tzeurach's way to part with a 
penny needlczsly, or without value received. I do not 
a · lvise you t. . to him.“ 

“ Would that { had never heard the name of Tzeurach,” 
sighed Rosenberg, piteously. They will cost mo dear; 
Prince and Princess ulike. I have made large advances to 
her Highness, more than was right on the security lodged. 
Yesterday, she asked for more. I said I must have more 
security.” 

“ Yesterday ? 
arrived?“ 

“Assuredly; they reached Paris yesterday. The Prin- 
2e33's woman, Madame Lisa, came hero wanting ten thousand 
francs. I refused, unless more—jewels—why should I 
conceal it? — more jewely were lodged.” 

„ havo heard something of the transaction: Mut it is 
not my affair. All I have wished was to brenk the unpleasant 
fact that you have been swindled. And now I will take my 
leave.“ 

“Stay! for pity's sake, tell me mo: e.“ pleaded M. 
Rosenberg. “Cannot you give me some clue, will ycu not 
help me to discover the real criminal ? ” 

have no more than a suspicion at present. Not neugh, 
yet, for you to act upon. If I learn more, it shall be passed 
on to you at once.” 

Then Lascelles left and made the best of his wiy to the 
Hotel Gaulois, where ho was very cordially received by 
Prince Tzeurach. The Princess was nl-o in the 100m, andl 
she rose languidly to shake hands, then fell back into an casy 
chair at the window looking over the strect. 

“This is very pretty attenticn, my dear Lase les,” began 
the Prince. “I did not expect it of you, and Iam all the 
more grateful. How did you guess we should be in Paris 
to-day” 

“You mentioned Thursday, you know; s I came to 
offer my services,” replied Lascelles, evasively, adding asa 
small concession to truth, among other things.” 

“Thank you. Then, as you are here, I will lcave it all to 
you. Iam going out; I have one or two business calls to 
make. Will you be so kind as to secure compartments in 
the train, this side and the other; also telegraph for a 
cabin on the steamer.” 

Hermione did not look well. Her beautiful faco was drawn 
and haggard, dark rings encircled her fine eyes, and they 
had a scared, hunted look in them; her manner was alte“. 
nately either listless or feverishly disturbed. She lay back 
8 a sign 15 life. beta oe moment the Prince hid 

le o room, she sprang er feet, every nerve quiveri 
with gg srg excitement. * 5 

“I have heard from Cynthia,” she cried as she came 
close to Lascelles to whisper it into his ear. “She has 
hinted at something. What more do you know ? Quick, 
tell me, and I will tell you what I think. I have my ideas, 
and ** terrify me. I cannot imagine what will pen 
— a, Me Lascelles, ed Mee ge by me! 1 do 
not seem ve a single friend. I am utterly wretched 
and almost undone.” * 

“ Princess, you distress me beyond measure,” said Las- 
celles in a voice of profound sympathy. “Of course, you 
can command me—to the utmost. But if I am to serve 
you, I must be admitted to your confidence. You must 
give me more insight into your trouble.” 

“Iwill tell you—sofarasIdare. It is that 1 am pursued, 
Mr. Lascelles, for ever tracked and hunted by a miscreant 
who will show me no He dogs my steps wherever I 

. I eaw him here in last winter, t at Monte 
8 lo: he followed me to Vienna, even to Treurfel. He is 

ere now, ieve, in Paris, because we are, and to-m 
he will be in London if I am.” amen 

„What does he call himself? What does he want?“ 

. ie in and he asks more than I can give— A 
sums. He is insatiable. I have paid him much ps Cond 2 
It runs from him like water.” 

“ But the Prince, 


How could that be? Has the Princo 


r natural protector—surel: 
shield and save you if you will only 1 
“I mast not, I dare not do that. Testking scan Gan 


that. And yet I feel that I must tell someone soon, 
shall die. 25 i 


a gesture of carnest entreaty, then quickly withdrew 
walked away, for at that — „ 


room. 
How much had he heard? What had he seen ? He 

looked black, and his restless 
Mert fiery eyes flashed like a 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN THE MIND GOES <“@& 
SF WOOL-GATHERING. 


AnD A Few or THE Opp THINGS ABSENT-MINDED 
PEOPLE HAVE DONE. 

In the course of a lifetime nearly everybody bas a fit 
of absent-mindedness, during which they do something 
which, whilst langhable in one sense of the word, is more 
than often extremely unpleasant. For instance, it is 
not desirable to take a match from a silver match-case 
and, having lit your pipe or cigarette, as the case may 
be, throw away your silver case and put the match in 
your pocket. Yet this is frequently done by men during 
moments of 5 and other instances 
more remarkable still are recorded below: 


Attentive to the Dog. 

A GENTLEMAN, an acquaintance of my father’s, was 
invited to a select dinner-party at Cannon Street Hotel. 
He was in the habit, when at home, of giving his dog, 
from his own plate, before he himself commenced, 
choicely cut up scraps of meat aud other tit bits. 

Imagine the astonishment of other guests (on the day 
in question) when he took a small cheese plate and 
transferring some meat. bread, etc., from his own plate 
and adding gravy, minced it well up and placed it 
beneath the table, near his chair. He was recalied to 
mind by his neighbour, who, tapping him on the 
shoulder, remarked that he need not hide it, there was 

lenty more wheie that came frem. Of ccurse, he had 
left his dog at Lome. 
— 72 — 
Forgot his Wife and Family. 

A WEEK or two back during the Oldham “ wakes,” 
the pussengeis on Loard the Isle of Man Steam Packet 
Mona's Queen, which plies Letween Liverpool ind 
Douglas, were treated to 2 ludi-rous instance of absent- 
mindedness. 

The boat had been al ont an hour under way when a 
man rvshed excitedly up to the ceptuin, and in a piteous 
voice, exclaimed : 

“Oh, dear Mestur Captain, do stop and turn back! 
for aw’ve left mi wife an’ three chiider, an' all eawr 
luggage on th’ landin'-stage at Liverpool; an’ aw've 
nobbut just fun’ it eawt!” 

— 2 — 
Christened the Boy Sarah.“ 

AN nfunt Laying been brought to be christened at a 
parish chureh not a hundred miles from Leeds, the 
minister asked tie mother to name the child. 

She answered “Surah,” and uccordingly the young 
stranger was baptieed Ly that name. When the partics 
were enving the church, one of the attsodants asked 
Bhs mcther wletker she was sure the child was not a 
poy. 

Ch, dear me, so it is!“ she excla'med; “I mun ha’ 
it christed o'er again.” 

gcod- 


Explanati-ns o sued, and the minister 
humouredly told her to take the child to the o' erk, and 
he would register it in what name she pleased. This 
wre done, and the clerk very acutely entered it: 

“Sarah, otherwise John,” adding: He could not 
Hes whut the parson had done, but would try to mend 
it. 

— : 
Waving Her Lost Gamp. 

I was the eye-witness of a very umusing little inci- 

feat ween hapl ened on the Erith pia of the 
A lady had alighted from a train, and just as it was 

leaving the station she turned round, and frantically 

ie her arms she shouted to the guard to stop the 
rain. 

He ale ao 225 came uP = the lady to ascertain the 
cause o stoppuge. e excitedly replied that sh 
had left her silk e in tbe train: Sins 

Her confusion was great when the official somewhat 
teatily informed her that she had been waving her 
umbrella as a signal for him to stop all the time. 

— — 


= 1 ead Bitter. 

E the season in the city of Nottingham i 
that held under the auspices of the ottingham General 
Hospital. The Duke and Duchess of Portland invari- 
ably grace the gathering KA their presence, and two 
years ago the band of the Co was engaged for 
the music. Now the worthy head of the Bentincks is 
partial to hock, as a beverage, and during the evening 
called for this drink. The waiter who received the 
order was naturally elated with the idea of a tip, and 
excited beyond the ordinary. 

Hereabouts, a bandsman ordered a “ mild and bitter,” 
and the waiter bounded smartly away to execute both 
orders. The outcome of this was, that the Duke 
received a “mild and bitter” on an uncovered tra 
much to his rise; but with marked complacence 
swallowed the draught, and with a cool and satisfied 
thank you—and a tip—intimated the waiter 


KIS. 
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one 


A Strange Umbrella. 

Two students arranged to have a strofl one afternoon 
in Glasgow. They both arrived provided with umbre'l:s ; 
but before startir gon their perambulations onehurriedly 
returned to his loagings in order to put some fresh fuel 
on his fire. 

As they walked along they were rather surprised to 
sce so many of the passers-by looking at them with 
amused smiles. As last some corner boys shout d 
out: 

“ What a fancy cane he carries! 

Then on looking down one discovered to his hovrsr 
that he was quietly carrying the fire-tongs instead of an 
umbrella, kaving forgotten to make the exchange after 
replenishing his room fire. 

— . —— 
The Engineer « All at Sea.” 

I was smoking one day on deck of the Midnight Sn 
in company with the chief engineer, who said he would 
go to his cabin to get his pipe, which to my intense 
amusement, he had in his mouth. 

After searching in vain for about five minutes lia 
cal‘ed his steward to the cabin, who spoilt the fun hy 
drawing his attention to it being in his mouth all tho 
time. 

— + == — 
Gave the Ticket Collector a Cigarette. 

Some time ago, when travelling by the Glasgow 
Subway, before arriving at my destination I took a 
cigarette out of my case, to be ready for lighting as 
soon as I left the car. On leaving, I handed to the 
ticket collector the cigarette and put my ticket in my 
month, 

The collector was so busy that he didn’t notice the 
mistake either. and I was several yards away before 1 
noticed what I had done. 

— — 
Forgot Her Name and the Baby. 

Tun wife of a signalman on the G. N. R. attended my 
house to register the birth of her baby, had actually 
forgotten the real name of her husband, and had not 
come more than a quarter of a mile from home. 

She returned home, and brought her marriage corti - 
ficate. My sister was taking care of the baby during 
her return home, and after registering the child she 
actually started off home again without the baby. 

— 


Costly Embarrassment. 

One evening we entertained some friends, after tea 
the male portion of the company taking small stools to 
sit on in the 1 1 to enjoy a smoke. One gentleman 
stayed behind to talk to his fiancée. 

We called him out; he came, bringing a small stool 
in the right and his silk hat in the left hand, and was so 
embarrussed at being called uway from the young lady 
that he put his hat down, and with the stool raised to 
his head, deliberately sat on his hat. 

— — 


Burnt a £20 Note. 

Ir is an unpleasant reminiscence, and I hardly like 
recounting the mournful episode, for fear you will say [ 
ought to have been immured in a lunatic asylum. There 
are times even now when I take a retrospect and vainly 
pect ered my idiocy—call it absent-mindedness if 
you will—tbat I feel like dashing my head against the 
wall. I’ happened one Christmas morning. i had just 
received by post a £20 Bank of England note for a 
„box,“ and stood before the fire, letter and note in 
hand, feeling at peace with all mankind. I soon became 
buried in profound thought, formulating plans for 
diepodng of the precions bit of paper. 

t last my plans were completed, and with a self- 
satisfied chuckle, but still like one in a dream, I tossed 
the letter into the fire. Then, without looking, I care- 
fully replaced the bank note in the envelope, and 
transferred it to my breast — Next day I called 
upon an old friend, whom I knew had always a plenti- 
ful snpply of cash in the house, and, after acquainting 
him of my gocd fortune, asked him to oblige me by 
changing the note for gold. This he readily consented 
fo do, at the same time offering his hearty congratula- 
ions. 

Smilingly I pulled the envelope containing the 
precious document from my pocket, but upon extract- 
ing the note, as I thought, what met my horror-stricken 
paze? Not the £20 note, oh, no—simply tke letter 
pron rem per Ny For a few seconds I was 

lysed. It was manifest what I had 


actually incinerated the £20 and preserved the worth. 


RESULT OF THE “INDIAN CORN” 
COMPETITION. 


-case has been won 


Scorn ant Hacper, of — Leyton, E. A 
storocecope has been sent to enc of the following : 

- Hardie, Dumbarton; W. Chescoe, ‘bourne Park; A. V. 
Rochdale ; H. 8. Kennington ; "Pees Belfast ; i 
EI. ., Lisburn ; Jas. Davis, Sou L. Greenwich, S. E. 
W. B. Mellows, m; E. ‘Wood, ; Mrs. Jeame 
Hamilton, a Totterdell, Frome; E. Chartield. 
Sted. 1 3.8. Plynn, =e A. Cone: ne. 
Street. Somerset ; T. Newcastle-on. Padding: 

W.: J. Clarkson, Leeds; W Device, , A. F Wake 
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HO LIKE WEARING THEIR 
PP GRANDFATHERS’ COATS. 


Axp Some Boys wo Don’t. 


TELL the average British youth that he is expected 
to wear one of his father’s unused coats and ke pleased 
at the idea, and he will —— himself as insulted. But 
g a step further and inform the prospero:s business 
man that he is to be honoured by being allowed to wear 
a garment that has not only covered his father, but his 
grandfather also, and he will consider you a fit inmate 
of a Government institution where such idcas are taken 
at their full worth. . 

Make the same statements to a Chinaman, and he will 
consider you his best friend, provided you are in a 
position to obtain their fulfilment, for few things are 
dearer to the Celestial heart than the shapeless blue 
blouse his immedinte ancestors have worn. 

The explanation of this curious enigma lies in the fact 
tat the strange-looking shirtlike coat of the average 
* heathen Chinee” has a value that is almost double that 
of the complete outfit of the best dressed City man. On 
casual inspection the dress of the average Chinaman 
appears to be made of the commonest material. The long- 
sleeved, ill-fitting blouse is apparently little more than 
the cheapest “ butcher-blue” linen, while the ungainly- 
looking, wide-bottomed trousers appear to be of too 
common a cioth to merit even the'slightest attention. 

This would be the opinion of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred men who now and then pass one of the slunt- 
eyed Orier tals in the streets of London, and yet hardly 
a greater mis‘ake could be made. Instead of being 
of such tritung value the clothing usually worn by the 
Chinese is of the purest silk, and costs anywhere from 
£20 to £50 a suit. 

As a nation the Chinese object to wearing clothing of 
any other kind, and centuries of experiment have taught 
them how best to muke up the costly caterpillar thread 
into the most durable form. 

On this account the Chinese dress, though of purer 
material, has none of the sheen usually associated with 
silk, a pecularity which has resulted in the erroneous 
ideas as to their composition. 

All the garments are made in China. and are only 
exported for the personal use of Celestials in foreign 
countries, 

Owing to their cost, however, they are only purchased 
at long intervals, each garment being of so durable a 
character that they are handed down to the third and 
even the fourth generation. Wear appe urs to rather 
improve them than otherwise, with the result that the 
coat of the father or grandfather often has more intrinsic 
value than the newer and less worn artic es. 

Another article peculiar to tle Chincs> is the felt 
slippers they invariably wear. These are of peculiar 
shape, and are also imported from the native country 
where the method of treating felt unt‘) it almost rivals 
leather for wear is kept a clos2 secret. 


‘INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SFECIAL TO “P. W.“ READERS. 
1*³ POUNDS will be paid 4 THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
8 QUARANTEE CORPORA tON Ltd, of 40 to 44 Moorgato 


1. The pereon desirous of b: nefiting 
as the eesence of the contract, have fl led up, cut out, and retained tho 
FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON (which apf ears each 
week in P. I/.) for at least twelve coneccutive weeks imanediately befoie 
the accident. (See below also.) 

2. The statement of claim on his or her behalf, accomyanied by the 
twelve coupons, mist reach the Head Office of Y Ccean 
ion as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 
—— ith the statcm: nt of claim ond th: 

5 with the cm: nt of claim end the coupc ns must also 
le forwarded a ccpy of the death certifiente and a written guarantee 
that the courons were octually filled in rnd signed by the deccascd. 

4. Only one claim can l o accepted in respec’ of each death. 

3. The dccision of the Directors of The Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation Ltd. as to ibe payment of the 
money is fnal, and when once the payment has been made, no claims 


&s to its d‘sposal can be ec 
th's offer being withdrawn, ro claims for 


this Insurance Scheme must, 


cident pf ty {ter the 
tec 8 t. ro. 
e „ of one we.k from the issue 
S;eclal Iesurances are offered ef £1 for three signed Corona 
ite echt, on eb tet ait ised Coopcan: eater Mme 
doit to the above. N n 
This Ins urn neo entitles the zoey te the Lary of, and 1 
ö. Ocenn ent a: juarantee pany 
et, 1890," Risks Nos. 2 & 3. * 
The porsession of this Cor pon is admitted to be the payment ofa premium 


wader Ste. 33 of t Ate t be 
the bad Gen Mol, t. A print of the Act can be seen at the Ofice of 


FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


— ( —(vò•ĩ2· 


Age sext birthday......... —.— 
See Back, 
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SNIPS OF SPORT— 
MOSTLY FOOTBALL, 


RusHDEN, the Midland Leaguers, 
their supporters as the Russians.” 


THE largest amount ever won by a horse during four 
ro. racing was £57,455, which Isinglass credited to 

is owner. 

ALMosT unique in the history of League football is 
the circumstance that Aston Villa in their opening 
game were represented by the same eleven players that 
took the field at the close of last season. 

In spite of the presence of Steve Bloomer, the 
champion goal-getter of the League last season, Derby 
County, runners-up for the English Cup, did not score 
a single goal in their first four matches this season. 

SHEFFIELD UNITED joined the English League in 
1893. Their record of opening matches each seuson is 
probably unequalled. During the seven seasons the 
cutlery team have won their opening game six times, 
the remaining ore being drawn. 

THE rules of the Football Association Amateur Cup 
have been considerably altered since last season, and the 
competition will now ke carried out in two divisons— 
North and South—right up to the Final Tie, in which the 
winners of the two divisions will fight for the Cup. 

Last season was a bad one for League football in 
Sheffield. The United and Wednesday clubs lost 
between them as many as twenty-nine points as com- 
pared with their records for the previous year. This 
total represents a loss of more points than all the other 
League clubs sustained together. 

THE opening performances this season of the teams 
which contested for the English Cup in the Final Tie last 
April afford an amazing contrast. Sheffield United 
won their first four games, scoring ten goals to one; 
Derby County lost their first four games, Laving eight 
goals scored against them without netting the ball once. 

THE directors of the Everton F.C. have resorted toa 
novel experiment in the manner of the selection of the 
teams to represent the club in their League mutel es. They 
have left toa committee of the players themselves the very 
ticklish task of choosing the teams, and the innovation is 
being watched with much interest by other League clubs, 


Wnat is the moral effect of football as rega ds the 
drink question? A publican in the North has voiced 
the wish that there was no first-class team in his town. 
When asked to explain, his frank reply was: Because 
all my customers go to the football match ona Saturday 
afternoon, and when the team plays at home, I take £20 
less than I do when they are away.” 


Ir is no uncommon thing for the nimble cycle to play 
a prominent part in the pursuit of the fox. The Sultan 
of Jobore bas called it into requisition in the chase of 
far bigger game. He i ate sent out some trackers 
on cycles t locate the whereabouts of a tiger which was 
“wanted.” The cyclists were successful in their search, 
and enabled the Sultan, who fol!owed after, te dispatch 
his quarry. 

By winning the St. Leger on September Cth. the Duke 
of Westminster's Flying Fox entered that select band 
of horses who have won the Triple Crown, the ambition 
of all owners. The total of Flying Fox's winnings in 
his two-year-old and three-year-o!d races up to the 
Leger is £32,906, which has only been exceeded by one 
horse ut the same period of his career. viz., the Duke of 
Portland’s Donovan, who won £44,563. 

West Bromwich ALniox'a two clear goals victory 
over Aston Villa, at Aston Park, on September 9th, 
was nothing less than sensational. Last year the League 
champions did not lose a tingle game on their own 
ground, and won outright all but two of them. On the 
other band, the only occasion on which West Bromwich 
were on the victorious side was when they beat Sheffield 
Wednesday, who were only one point removed from the 
bottom of the table. 

Ir is the ambition of a cricketer to gain what may in 
racing parlance be called the “ double event —to score 
1,000 runs and capture 100 wickets in the same season. 
The number of pluyers who figure in this list is by no 
means large, | W. Lockwood, the Surrey e 
created a record during the past season by bringing off 
both achievements in the course of the same match und 
on the saine afternoon—on August 23rd, at Cheltenham, 
against Gloucestershire. 

THE Essex County Cricket Club Committee have 
followed in the footsteps of the managers of Kennington 
Oval, and the Leyton ground is no longer available for 
football. To the winter game is laid the blame of the 
bad wickets that have been provided at Leyton during 
the past summer. It was on a field included in this 
inclosure that an incident occurred, in which Mr. N. L. 
Jackson took part, which is well worth re-telling. During 
the progress of a game, cne of London’s “ particulars” 
settled over the ground, and the players were soon 
invisible in the fog. So dense did it become that the 
players retired to their inn, and twenty minutes later it 
was nee that the home nae pers tah elec missing. 
A searc! was organised, an er muc ing 
in the ar he absent member was found sticking 


lo to his posts, in the belief that his own 
si once bontording teens goal. 


are known among 


235 


RESULT OF 
FOOTBALL COMPETITION No. 4. 


£50 GIVEN IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


— 


Wr did not receive a correct eonpon in this competition. 
The nearest which came to hand contained one error. 
Consolation gifts have been forwarded to: 


J. Harris, Shecrness; W. A. Ridgley, High Wycombe; Geo. I. ewis. 
Stone, Staffs.: David Geddis, Portadown > 1 ichard Pomfret, Back- 
burn; M. Ni holson, Hultwhistle; W. Holten, Buriord ; Thos 
Leith; Pier y Smith, Wem; J. McQune, Gatesheud; W. M 
Folkestone ; E. C. Spencer, Hornsey: F. Williams, South Ha 
J. H. Tebtutt, C ven ry; A. Lambin, Brighton; T. Caddiug on, 
Woolwich ; Lamence Lac:, Liverpool; A. Adcock, Birmiughain : H. 
Barker, London, N. W.; R. Torter, Wolverhampten; 1. P. Cox, 
Liverpool ; R. H. Nicholson, Notting Hil’; E. Weller, P'it histe e; 
Edwir Mackenzie, London, N.; Mr.. F. Butcher, Bir mig am; 
B. J. Pidwell, Brockley, S. E.; W. Haydon, London, N.; J. C. Monet, 
Walthamstow ; E. Lovelock, Leyt nstone; C. Barton, Windsor; J. 5. 
Murgatroyd, London, S. W.; E. J. Owens, Leytoustone; A. Sp:auz, 
Birminxham; J. „ Manchceter; F. Williams, U hy KN. Hume, 
Derby; W. Ball, Grimsby; S. Benstead, Southam ton; H. Aran. Not- 
tingham; G. Whyler, Lee, S. E.; J. Walker, Wurton-on-Treut: E. 
Sharples, near Bolton; T. B nson, Si alding; A. Hurn, Scaconid e: 
J. Morr:eon, Pill Quay. co. Durham; W. H. Bailey, Scuthampton; 
J. Stewart, Aberdeen; E. J. Bowles, Wuitstubte; W. J. Knight, Ply- 
mouth; F. Wert. Portsmouth ; G. Rowerman, Bradford; C. E. Shil- 
lington, Chipping Norton; H. Quelch, jun., London, E.; J. Davies, 

verpool; Percy R. Armstrong, Folkestone; H. B. Davies, Card:; 
K. Gilfillan, Gloucester; W. £ teeper, London, E. 
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1 Blackburn Rovers v 2 Preston North End. 
3 Everton v 4 Notts Forest. 
5 West Bromwich Albion v 6 Glossop. 
Derby County v 8 Burnley. 
0 Bury v 10 Liverpool. 
11 Notts County v 12 Aston Villa. 
13 Manchester City v 14 Newcastle United. 
15 Sheffield United v 16 Wolverhampton Wand. 


17 Sunderland v 18 Stoke. 

19 Grimsby Town v 20 Bolton Wanderers. 
21 Small Heath v 22 Newton Heath. 

23 Lincoln City wv 24 Sheffield Wednesday. 
25 Luton v © Walsall. 

27 Millwall v 28 Southampton. 

29 Bedminster v 30 Tottenbam Hotspur. 


v 32 Swindon. 
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HOW MEN HAVE MADE MILLIONS: Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


WEEE ENDIeg 
Oct. 14, 1899, 


Tweatieth lastalment, 


SIR HENRY BESSEMER. 


„ We can claim the almost unique honour of having, 
hy his own exertions, brought about a world-wi 
rexolution in eo great an industry as the munufacture of 
steel.“ So said the Times newspaper when Sir Henry 
Bessemer died in 1898. Not only could he claim this 
honour, but he was so fortunate as to live to reap the 
full crop of praise and plenty that his invention won for 
him. 

He. like most of his famous predecessors in England's 
splendid line of inventors, had his heaitbreuks, and met 
with tedious delays and aggravating disappointments, 
and, tco, his right to the invention that his ingenuity 
and industry fad called into existence was disputed 
by those who would have liked to make use of the 

rocesses without paying for the necessary licenses, but 
Bessemer triumphed over detractor and unscrupulous 
interioper alike, and before his long day ended he had 
been for years in undisputed possession of his own 
processes. By his remarkable simplification of the 
process for producing the finest steel from pig-iron he 
added enormously to the wealth of England in particular, 
and the world in general, and this United Kingdom 
would indeed be ungrateful if it allowed the memory of 
the industrious inventor to sink into oblivion. 

Henry Bessemer's parents were not of the class from 
which the ordinary everyday willionaire springs. They 
were, indeed, not too well off, but neither were they 
ignorant or followers of unskilled labour, for the 
father, a citizen of France, was an artist, and had a 
small estate of his own. Charlton, in Herts, has the 
honour of being the birthplace of the man who produced 
the revolution in the manufacture of steel, the date of 
birth being 1813, so that when in 1898 Sir Henry died, 
he had reached the patriarchal age of eighty-five years. 

From his father he inherited strongly certain artistic 
tendencies, and that he had made marked progress at 
an early age in art is proved by the fact, that when he 
was but twenty years old, 


He Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


What the work of art was which won him this 
distinction I do not know, but it certainly could 
not have been a picture of one of his steel creations, for 
at that his thoughts were far removed from pig- 
iron and furious furnaces. 

His father, gee c= in comfortable circumstances, 
had not enough to allow the boy a liveable income, and 
thus Henry early set about earning his own living. One 
of the first things he invented was a means of con- 
solidating plumbago dust so that it could be used in 
lead ransila and for this invention he got what he no 
doubt then considered the substantial sum of £200, 
although the scheme was worth perhaps ten times that 
amount to even a small manufacturer of the useful and 
e pencil. 

The receipt of this . sum proved to the boy 
that there was money to be made by quick wits, and he 
next set to work on a machine for casting type, in which 
he first introduced an improvement, which: still holds 
the > * that of a force pump to drive the metal intoa 
mould. 

A Scottish firm, Messrs. Wilson of Edinburgh, was 
quick to see the utility of the machine and bought the 
rights, only to find that opposition which came from 
their workers, who 


Looked with Bitter Suspicion 


on all new-fangled contrivances for speed in manufactur- 
ing. made it impossible for them to at once introduce 
the improvement. This machine turned his attention 
to the progressive art of printing, and for some time his 
genius was absorbed by improvements in connection 
with type, El und printing machinery. 

At length he happened upon an idea which, when he 
had carried it out in its entirety, began to make money 
for him at a rapid rate, and ultimately placed him in 
ne of ample funds, which funds purchased for 

im the le‘sure needed to carry through the grand 
victory of his life—the invention of the mer steel 

rocess. In the course of his experiments or occupation 
it so chanced that he requived tor his pur, some 
bronze powder for paint or gilding. When be visited 
the shop to get what he wanted his surprise was great 
at d scovering that the price to be paid for an ounce of 
the material was seven shillings. He knew what the 
stuff was made of, and that as far as he could make out 
a penny an ounce would perhaps be ten times its value, 
but on making further inquiry he discovered that 
nowhere could the bronze powder be had for less price 
en te pra ioapaa 3 

so far as he could tell the stuff was merely pow 
brass, and it struck him that he could oo aes 
easily enough. Perbaps many more men, who were 
under the necessity of using the bronze powder, had also 
thought the price D high, and dreamed of 
reducing the cost by producing their own powder. But 
Bessemer never dreamed; he set about loing as wide 
awake as it was possible for a man to be. Night and 
day he worked upon a pone for powdering brass, and 
in the end was rewar by producing a device which 
reduced the metal to microscopic particles, 

Elated. he made use of the first products of the 
invention, and found, to his dismay, that it would not 
take on lustre; that as a paint it was quite worthless, 


There has been a good deal of talk lately about bull- 
in PASTIMES thortly dealing vitf tn. va, e the il 


Just what was the matter with his dust he could not 
wake out. He began to realise that perhaps, after all, 
there was some good reason why the powder sold at 
what he had at first thought an exorbitant price. 

After pondering long on the subject it suddenly 
occurred to him to have a look at the metal particles 
sold to him in the shop, under a powerful microscope. 
This revealed to him a material difference between the 
German article and his own. His was pointed and 
jagged, the foreign made was flakey, exposing a flat 
surface to take on lustre. As this was the only 
discoverable difference he burned to create a machine 
that would make flakey particles, and in the long run 
succeeded so well that 1 5 be to manufacture the 
bronze powder, which, when sold at a price to compete 
handsomely with that made in Nuremberg, left him a 
big profit. This invention he determined to keep 
exclusively in his own hands, and that there might be 
no chance of anyone filching it from him, he rented a 
small house in St. Pancras and there he, and his wife, 
the future Lady Bessemer—he married Anne, daughter 
of Mr. Richard Allen of Amsterdam in 1833—and his 
brother-in-law worked, with doors closed to all comers, 
turning out the bronze. 

The labour was arduous, but the profits large, and 
Beszemer soon found himself making money hand over 
fist. Shopkeepers were eager to get the material at a 
price slightly below that of the Nuremberg article, and 
the young man prospered. How well the secret of this 
manufacturing was kept is shown by a sentence in the 
ENGINEER’s obituary notice of Sir Henry. He made 
his machinery,” it says, “and to this day the secret of 
its structure, has, we believe, been maintained.” The 
same paper further says: The machine described in his 

atent will not work.” This patenting a machine 

t will not work bas been 


A Favourite Dodge of Inventors 


for a hundred years or more, and must be presumed to 

y, although on more than one occasion when the 
1 5 of the real machine lenked out the unfortunate 
inventor hus discovered that the patent of the “ bogie” 
machine did not cover the patentable actions of the 
real, and so the whole result of his ingenuity was lost. 

At many matters he worked in the yeara that inter- 
vened between the discovery of the bronze powder and 
the Crimean war, but nothing startling came of it at 
the time. When the war with Russia broke out as was 
only natural, the minds of men of invention were turned 
upon war engines, and Bessemer set to work to improve 
fire-arms. 

But his fire-arms did not pay him so far as one 
may judge. His first endeavour was to creat? a bullet 
that would do away with the rifling of guns. His 
idea was to allow the gases from the powder to 
pass through spiral grooves on the ball, and so 
give the bullet a rotary action as it sped through the 
air on its way to the foe. This he succeeded in 
doing, but could not procure gun-metal of sufficient 
strength to stand the strain of the explosion required. 
When he had got far enough with the experiment he 
took a trip to Paris to lay his ideas before the Emperor 
Napoleon, who, perhaps because Bessemer was one half 
a Frenchman, received him cordially and examined 
carefully and in the most friendly way into the scheme. 
The Emperor in the end encouraged him to persevere, 
believing tat something would come of the spinnin 
bullets, and as a leg-up offered him the Grand Cross o 
the Legion of Honour. This honour he was not per- 
mitted to accept, so the Emperor gave him instead a 
gold medal. Failure and all as this gun of his was, 
there can be no quest on it was the means of leading 
him to the greatest discovery of his life and one of the 
greatest finds” of the age—Bessemer steel. 

The want of elasticity and strength in the ordinary 
metal used for the making of cannon bothered Mr. Bes- 
semer. In the lack of these virtues he saw the failure 
of what he believed to be a great invention, not only a 
great invention, but, what is a wholly different matter, 
a profitable one. To remedy this defect he rezolved 
upon experiments likely to lead to a strengthening of 
8 iron. ui ‘ 

uccessive refinings of cast iron, it occurred 
to him, would do the trick, and following this trail he 
fend it led from pig iron to steel. With the object of 
making 


Guns that would Deliver His Bullets 


he proceeded to erect works at Ruelle. Previous to this 
ie hed arranged in England a furnace that he thought 
likely to refine pig-iron by successive burnings. This 
furnace had a very wide 7 and a narrow throat, which 
focussed the flames and heat upon a given small space, 
where the iron to be refined was placed. It was this fur- 
nac> that gave him the first inkling of the epoch-making 
ahooreer and nothing can impress a better idea of the 
extent the element of luck played in the discovery of 
Bessemer steel than Sir Henry's own words: 

“On my return from the Ruelle Gun Foundry I 
resumed my heh ag te with the open-hearth furnace 
when the remarkable incident I have twice referred to 
occurred in this way: Some pieces of pig-iron in one 
side of the bath attracted my attention by remaining 
unmelted, ite the great heat of the furnace, and 1 
turned on a little more air through the fre- bridge 
with the intention of increasing the combusti 
again ing the furnace doors after an interval of 
half-an-hour these two pieces of pig still remained un- 


ustr article 
the way these bulls are 3 which will appear 


fcsed. I then took an iron bar with the intention of 
pushing them into the bath, when I d covered that 
they were merely the shel!s of decarbonised iron, thu; 
showing that atmospheric air alone was capable of 
wholly decarbonising grey pig iron and converting it 
into malleable iron without pudding or other manipu. 
lation. 

“It was this which gave a new turn to my thoughts, 
and after due consideration I became convinced that it 
air could be brought into contact with a sufficient}, 
extensive surface of molten crude iron, the latter wou!d 
rapidly be converted into malleable iron.” 

he old method of converting pig-iron to mal!eal,'a 
was painfully slow, and, in manufacturing, slow nes 
means cost, so that here in this accidental discovery, 
Bessemer saw his way to entirely do away with the of.! 
and to ring in the new whose recommendations were 
speed and cheapness. 

This time he did not keep the matter a secret. Long 
before he had thoroughly tried the new method «: 
marked out the details, he invited Mr. George Rennie 
to watch his experiments in his little place at St. 
Pancras. Rennie came, bringing with him that in. 
valuable quality an open and practical mind, he saw, 
and after seeing, grew enthusiastic. He made no bom. 
about congratulating the lucky finder. 

More than this, he urged Mr. Bessemer to consent to 
read a paper on the new process before the Br'tisi: 
Association, which was then about to begin proceedings 
at Cheltenham. After considering the matter. II:. 
Bessemer consented; Rennie got the paper placed in 
the agenda, and Bessemer, journeying to Cheltenham, 
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duly fulfilled his engagement. This was in 1856. Now 
that paper of Bessemer's, giving to the world the very 
first intimation of the most revolutionary industrial 
invention, is a rather good joke on the famed British 
As ociation. 

It can scarcely be believed, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that the authorities of the British Association did 
not think the paper worthy of inserting even so much as 
the baldest summary in the report of the Association’s 
proceedings for the year. Other matters that have long 


since ceased from troubling were treated in full, but | 


Bessemer and his great find were treated with supreme 
indiff rence. 

He did not lack for publicity however. The Times 
reporter heard the parer, and as it is the custom of the 
paper when it reports anything. Bessemer was reported 
fully. Letters began to bombard the TIMES, and a great 
discussion ensued in its columns, which, to be sure, made 
the inventor ina way famous. In the columns of the 
THUNDERER his ideas obtained such a circulation as the 
British Association publication could not hope to match. 
The attention of the steel world was for the time riveted 
on the discovery, with the result that many founders, on 
imperfect knowledge of the deli underlying the 

rocess, experimented and lamentably failed. Indeed, 

essemer himself had not as yet got his discovery into 
workable shape. The result of this premature publicity 
was that Sheffield and other centres of the iron and 
steel trade wrote Bessemer down as a fraud, holding 
him in mind only that they might beware of him and 
his claimed discovery. 

The steelmakers looked upon him as an adventurer. 
and they were not to be exploited. Two years had 
passed since his British Association experience; Bes- 
semer had lavished his means on the project, and it was 
necessary that he should get money out of the melting- 
pot instead of pouring itin. At length he induced his 
partner, Mr. Robert Longsdon, and Messrs. Galloway, 
of Manchester, to join him in erecting works in Sheffield. 
Still the steelmakers held aloof. The partners fitted u 
the works to the best of their means, made the steel, 
and commenced to sell. Then, and not till then were 
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the eyes of the trade opened tothe marvellous invention. | 
Bessemer offered unlimited steel to those who needed it, 
and furthermore undertook to sell it at a price £20 a 
ton lower than what the old firms could manufacture. 
At first purchasers could not believe their luck, and 
| Lought in very small quantities, but soon there came a | 
| rush. Everyone wanted Bessemer steel,aye,and got it. The 
| old firms began to apply for licenses to make steel by the 
new process, and found that the price asked by the now 
| well-established and accredited firm of Messrs. Bessemer 
and Company was woefully higher than the inventor | 
had demanded in the days when he was hawking his 
process about. Price or no price they were forced to adopt 
the reform, and to pay handsomely for it in the bargain. 

In royalties the lucky discoverer received consider- 
ably over one millicn pounds. The partnership of 
Messrs. Bessemer and Co. lasted for fourtcen years, 
and during that time the business paid annually more 
than six hundred per cent. on the capital invested. 

Up to the year 1858, when the old process gave place 
to tke new, the total output of steel from Sheffield was | 
under 50,000 tons annually. In 1896 the production of | 
Bescemer steel ingots in Great Britain reached the 
| cnormous total of 1,815 842 tons, while the United 
; States produced 3,019, 906. Figures scarcely give an 
| idea of this Arabian-nights-like increase. 

Like most famous inventors, Bessemer was not allowed 
a monopoly of the process till he had defeated all comers ! 
in the law courts. Others claimed to have anticipated , 
him in the discovery itself, or to have greatly improved 
the process; but Bessemer was successful in upholding | 
his patents, and, after one or two victories, was allowed 
to go on his way in peace. 

After having told of his successes, great and glorious, 
there can be no objection to acknowledging his failures. 
Bessemer spent more than £10,000 with the Patent | 
Office, and that sum represents a good many hundreds | 
of inventions. so among them all it was but natural that 
there should be quite a few failures. One of the most 
glaring of these was his attempt to solve the difficulty 
of doing away with the inconveniences which attend the 
rolling and plunging of ships at sea. He wished to | 
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the English Channel.“ 


prevent sen- sickness by designing a steady cabin. To 


| quote from the ENGINEER: “The cabin, or saloon, was 


hung upon gimbals, and somewhere about the middle of 
it was mounted a fly-wheel weighing a couple of tons, 
which was to revolve at 1,000 or 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. The gyioscopie action of the revolving mass 
was to keep the saloon steady. That it would operate 
to prevent rolling under certuin conditions wis 
admitted. 

“ Bessemer had a model saloon fitted up in his gronnds 
at Denmark Hill, ona rocking platform, to resemble 
the hull of a ship. Everything worked admirably. What 
the inventor failed to sce was that no strict parallel 
could be drawn between the mechanical action of the 
rolling platform on land and the tumultuous universality 
of violent motion brought about hy a moderate gale in 
Bessemer had faith in his 
invention, and spent a sum variably estimated from 


425,000 to £50,000 upon it, but it proved a failure. 


Such, in brief, is the history of a most remarkable 
genius, a man who allowed no difficulty to dishearten 
him, no scoffer to turn his mind from the work in band, 
and who justified himself and the faith that he had in 
his own abilities before the eyes of the world, who lived 


| toa ripe old age and died respected and regretied by the 


whole civilised world. 
(Next week: Johx WILLIAM Mackay.) 
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THE KING OF ALL TOFFEES. 


Study your health by eins nly puro 
confections. am is a 
Toffee of absolute purity o) in „mfpar- 
able flavour. Suits evecy} ly's taste, 


Eat only Mackintosh’s. 


— RELA 
MACKINTOSH'S 


EXTRA CREA 
TOFFEE. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pack MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


TsOLEL will be glad to antirer. in this page, questions of 
general intercst upcn household maitere, to far as space 
perits, Envelopes shculd be marked HOME Norxs. 


. . is the best way of ccoking meat where 
Stewing ecoromy is an object, as it needs little 
leat. and the vegetables, so necessary for the flavour, 

increase the bulk of the stew. 
washed and rough 


Have all Colton Frocks dried before being 


put away for the winter, for if starch bo left long in the 
dresses it is apt to rot them. (Reply to ELLA.) 

Respecting my Beer Recipe, Lend 8 
hear that you have found this so successful. I have 
not the cther recipes you require. and imagine that 
they ure trade property entirely. (Itcply to A. L. F.) 

Worms in Furniture, 18 Ie 14 1 
inserting it with a knitting-needle into the largest 
holes daily for about ten days, I think you will find the 
pest destroyed. When you observe no more dust being 
worked out fill the holes with putty, and stain to the 
colour of the furniture. (Reply to NYE.) 


Slow roasting, like slow boi!- 
How to Roast. ing. is best, but the fire should 
be hot enough at first to brown the joint quickly, so us 
to keep in the juices. When nearly done, flour the meat, 
so as to froth it well. The more basting that is done, 
the less time the joint will take to crok. Veal, fow's, 
and rabbits should, if possible, be busted with bacon fat 
and thoroughly dredged with flour. 
Choose some nice flat 
Mushroom Toast. mushrooms of even size. 
Cut some rounds of bread the size of the mushrooms 
and fry lightly in butter. Greate a Yorkshire pie-tin, 
lay the rounds of bread in it, with a slice of tomato 
(scalded and skinned) on each, and on tho top a mush- 
room. Into the mushroom put a small lump of butter, 
pepper, and salt. Put into a moderate oven, basting 
carefully with oiled butter. Serve very hot, garnished 
with s ices of lemon and parsley. 


.; are a great annoyance, and, 
Squeaking Boots owing to the very dry 


summer, I fancy the complaint is very general this year. 
If you had your boots made to order, get the boot maker 
to treat the soles for you. Otherwise, take a meat dish, 
and on it stund both boots. Round these pour boiled 
lins:ed oil, so as to be nearly level with the top of the sole, 
and let them stand fer twenty-four hours. It the oil is 
too deep it will spoil the boot; its level should be lower 
thau the sole. (dteply to KERSA.) 


:,, Directly slocs are a good colour 
1 Sloe Gin. begin to make your gin, for one night's 
wind will damage the crop completely, and ycur chance 
of making a cheap and good liqueur will be gone for the 
sen- ou. Fill a wine bottle half full of ripe sloes, add 
two sticks of barley sugar, well crushed, and then fill up 
the bottle with gin. At the end of a year strain the 
in into another bottle, and it will be ready for use, 
aut greatly improves with age. I have often added a 
little noyeau to the gin when making the liqueur, and 
found it u great Tuprovoment. (Reply to Paxman.) 
Put on the Lid of the Sauce-pan Nv 
ing anything, unless the recipe expressly states to the 
the contrary, us for instance, when cooking cabbage and 
other green vegetables after they have once boiled up. 
Not only is the steaming usually beneficial to the attics 
in question, but when the steam is ailowed to fill the 
kitchen, it spoils the walls and ceiling. Again, if un- 
covered, food that is cooking is apt to smell very 
strongly, not only in the kitchen but @ll over the house. 
Again, when soup, or anything greasy, is cooking, if it 
boils too fast it will smell strongly over the house. 


A LONG 
COMPLETE NOVEL 
and the Paper Pattern of this 
DRESSING JACKET 
are presented with every copy of 


HOME NOTES 


this week, this being the 
AUTUMN DO-GLE FASHION NUMBER. 


PEAS 


— 
——— 


5 ° hands 

Stains of Elderberry Juice onthehan’ 
moved by rubbing with salt and a little hot water. 

When Koasting a Joint in the Oven 


turn it occasionally, for the upper side will always 
brown more quickly than the lower. 
in cold water before gratin 

Wash Lemons the rind, using a soft brush i 
necessary. The bieck spots seen on lemon rinds are the 
eggs of an insect, and should not be added to puddings 
or cake! : 

7 4 i i in sou 

Store Piquan. Hauce 5 piel 
of salt, two ounces of scraped horseradish, and half an 
ounce of ginger in three pints of boiling vinegar. Stand 
for twenty-four hours, then strain and Lottle for use. I 
find a clove of garlic an improvement. 


are made of batter composed of flour. 
ci nel 8 water, or milk, und a l of 
yeast. To one pound of flour add three tallespoonfu's 
of yeast. A jortion of tke liquid paste, not too thin 
(ufter being ect to rice) is poured into a ring on a heated 

iron plate and baked. (Reply to WIpow.) 
Unless the 


Never Omit Regular Bathing. Ein be 


kept in active condition, as it is by irregular bathing the 
pores of the body close and favour congestion and 
other discuses. You are perfectly right to insist on 
having a daily bath, however difficult it is to obtain. 
Tepid water is more health-giving for the daily 

onging than either very Lot or very co'd water, 


8 
(Reply to BAYNARD ) 
i is always popular, and one that 
Chestnut Soup has many bing properties. 
Tuke two quarts of liquor in which any salt meat has been 
toiled, place on the fire in a sauce- pan; add three pints 
of chestnuts quite free from skin, some onicn and 
tomato, and a Jittle thyme. When the chestnuts are 
half dore, add some potatoes and turnips. When 
served add two tablespoonfu's of vinegar and some 
ay cheese placed cn the tcp of the soup. (Reply to 
oN HovseEwIre.) 
; 1s really no trouble to keep nice 
A Tiled Hall and need rot cuute oy any 
worry. Evidently your predecessors let it get into a 
lad state. Have it well washed, so as to remove the 
eticky, dirty marks which you describe, und then give it 
a gcod rub with linseed cil and polish with old cloths. 
Don't be extravagant with the oil, and le liberal with 
the elhow greace after. You can wash the tiles each 
week with skim milk, then wipe them carefully. Use 
the linseed oil every six or seven weeks. (Reply to AN 
AUTUMN FLITTER.) 
Small pears which 


Pears for Winter Use. snow ne tendene 


to ripen can be mace into a de icious dessert dish by 
cooking in this way: Boil one pint aud en half of water 
wit three pounds of louf sugar to a syrup, peel the 
yer and add to the syrtp; stew gently till tender. 
‘lavour with cloves and cinnamon to taste. Place the 
pears in jars, with Larely enough syrup to cover them, 
for it will be increased with the juice from the pears. 
Cover the pears with bladder and keep in a dry, cool 
place fcr winter use. 


To Prevent Round Shoulders ig duite eas 


if yu will 
cnly carefully follow out the following suggestions. 
Precure about thice yards of unbleached furniture 
webbing un inch and a half wide. Place this behind the 
back and draw the ends to the front, bencath the arm- 
its. Throw the ends over the shoulders, cross them 
hind the back, and bring under the armpits again and 
fasten at the waist in front. Do not draw this too t ght 
at first, but gradrally tighten as you grow accustomed 
to the treatment. 6 the e under the arms 
causes soreness, sew a litt'e pad of wadding, or w 
leather, to the webbing whens necessary. This mite 
best brace I have ever used, and if persevered with will 
completely cure your round shoulders. (Reply to A. L., 


Belfast.) 
Melt one ounce of butter, 

Cold Meat Cutlets. and stir into it the same 
quantity of. flour in a small sauce-pan. Add a squeeze 
of lemon, with a teaspoonful of curry powder. Stir till 
a smooth paste is ol tained, add half a pint of rich brown 
stock, and the usual seasoning of salt and pepper. Stir 
till the flour is cooked, and the sunce is quite smooth 
Take the pan off the fire, let the contents cool a little. 
and stir in half a pound of minced cold meat and four 
ounces of breadcrumbs. Simmer all for ten minutes 
while the mixture is cooking. Stir in a tablespoonful 
of ketchup and an egg. Turn all out on to a large 
plate, aud spread flat. When quite cold form into 
small flat cutlets, and to imitate the bone stick in 
small piece of mac: oni. Dip into 5 
beaten egg and breadcrumbs. 


Fry a nice light brown, garnish 
with fried parsley, and serve. 
(Reply to Aba us.) * ‘ 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading ire intend to reply to letters upon s. 
jects ecnnected with the investin nt of mency. We tha'l gie 
careful consideration to every que tion submitted to . 
Letters to be answered in the vert possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning aid b+ 
addressed to the Investment Editor, Pexrson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Over idea in writing these notes upon stocks and shares is 
to help the sinall investor to dispose of h's savings in a way 
that is likely to give him safety and a fair rate of interest, 
As will be scen above, we shall be ready to answer any 
questions upon Stock Exchange matters which any of wuz 
readers may send to us, and we shall alzo be glad of any 
hints that will make this column of ral use. 


=== 


Tuknx is no occasion for the small invest: r to be alarm. l 
by the Transvaal outlook. The disturbed state of politics 
has wreaked its full effect upon gcod class stocks, and while 
there may be prolonged duiness until the differing Govern. 
ments come to torms, anything like a serious reduct‘on in 
prices is not to be feared. Some excellent opportunities 
are to be found in the Stock Exchange just now by those 
who have a little ready money by them, and who are not 
too impatient to allow a proper time to clapse for the 
fructification cf their desires. 

— 


To begin with, there is the Home Railway market, where 
some good openings have been created by the strange 
apathy of the investing public towards it. Let it not Le 
forgotten that, in almost every ordinary stock in this 
department, it is possible to buy as little as twenty 
shillings’ worth of it, so that there is no occasion to bs 
alarmed by the fact that North-Western Ordinary stands 
at £202 per £100 stock, or that North-Eastern is at £181. 
Unlcs; anything very terrible should happen—in which 
case one investment would be as bad as another- there is 
not likely to be much further decline in cither of them, 
even if the Transvaal war should begin. Both of these 
securities yield over 3} per cent. to the holders, which, at 
the present day, is ample enough. 


One or two other Home Railway securities, in which it is 
quite possible to invest a five-pcund note, and which are 
well worth buying at the present time, are Glasgow and 
South-Western Deferred Ordinary, Great Northern “ A,” 
Brighton “A,” and Midland Great Western. The more 
speculative issues, which are alzo promising, are North 
British Ordinary, Chatham Ordinary, and Plymouth and 
Levon £10 shares, We have not space to give reasons for 
these selections, but we shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that may be addressed to us on the subject. 


— 


For the venturescme there are several South African 
shares which must increase their prices when the Transvaai 
trouble is over; but they should not, of course, be touched 
by those who do not want to incur any risk. The most 
promising are East Rands, Randfonteins, Consolidated 
Goldfields, and Modderfonteins, To them might be added 
Rand Mines, did they nct command too big a price for the 
average buyer. Outside these nobody should go just at 
present. Thero is always a free market in these shares. 
oven on the blackest days, and the financial houses who are 
interested in them are the strongest and most powerful. 
Let us, while on thia subject, point out that any South 
Africans should not be bought except by those who have 
the money to pay for them. Carrying over from one 
account to the next is too dangerous for those who are not 
always on the spot. 


Tue promoter of new companies is having a very 
cold t me. He cannot get his companies underwritten 
(which means insured), and he is afraid to appeal direct t. 
the public. In the meantime quite a shoal of contracts are 
being piled up, and at tho first hint of the lightening of the 

litical gloom, there is sure to be a rush of new ventures. 

ospectuzes, as n rule, are most misleading, but we shall 
endeavour—when the right time comes—to he!p our readers 
to understand them. 
ee 


Ixpusraial shares are much favoured by the smail 
investor, for the reason that their nominal price is fre- 
uently £1, which brings them w.thin reach of everyone. 
t, as we have already shown, this is really not different 
to the Home Railway market. Every investor should, how- 
ever, hold a few good Industrials; but he should be careful 
in his selection. Broadly speaking, he should avoid electric 
lighting companies, tramways, coal, steel and iron concerns, 
theatres and music halla, companies formed to work foreign 
concessions, telegraphs, telephones, and breweries, aul 
most hotels. A selection of promising Industrials will bo 
given next week. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


insertion... ... 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or and or 3rd rage of cover, oF 


back page, per insertion ., „ „ «10000 
Half page 0 0 42 „ 80 0 o 
page „ . 2 „ „ „ | ee) 

th pages „ „ mm 2 2 12 10 0 
Tenth page „ 85 „ „ 10 0 o 
Front page „ ” ww 120 0 0 


abov head = 
a sare 7 one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rat 
vies discount: 5 per cent. for 13, 10 for 26, 15 for 52 insertions. 
All advertisements are subject ra eee The v etors reserve tle 
right to hold over or suspend the insertion of any advertisement v ihn, 
ade — eH — on os: Au comm uneations 171 8 
addressed to the Advertisement  Pesvson's Weel)” Ufle-t. 
Heneictta Street, London, V. C. nager, Pesvson's Mee 
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“After an attack of A 


Influenza 


she was left with a terrible cough 
and one of her lungs 
was affected.” 


IRENE FORREST. 


(From a photograph.) 


It is about the same after influenza as it 
is after any other exhaustive disease, and 
in fact, after disease is mu-h like before 
disease. To explain more clearly, either 
when recovering from disease or when con- 
tracting it, the system is weak, without its 
natural resistive power, and it is because 
the system is in this exhausted condition 
that disease is easily taken or conva'escence 
is slow. The complicaticns following 
influenza are the results of exposure when 
the body can offer no resistance. 

Will vou kindly read the following letter 
about a little girl that had a terrible cough 
after influenza : 

“61 Brockman Road, Folkestone, 

. ; June 27th, 1898. 

‘Dear Sirs.—From the speedy relief 
which I have seen Scott's Emulsion give to 
my little niece, age eight and a half years, 
who lives with me und is entirely under my 
care, I cin indeed sperk for the prepara- 
tion. After having a very sharp attack of 
influenza, sie was left with a terrible cough, 
which was most obstinate about leavin 
he and as one of her lungs was affected 
5 rough it, I uns rather anxious about her, 

mt am thankful to say that after taking 
tt 's Emulsion for a very short time her 
ee has 3 left her, and her 
cheeks—naturally thin, but very much more 
* lately—are so fat that different friends 
asked quite seriously if her face was 
all tine len, I am extremely grateful for 
all that Scott's Emulsion has done for my 
piece, I was very troubled to know what 


to give her, as I was forced to drop the 
ordinary cod-liver oil. It i made 
me retch even to measure it out for her. 
In one way I also have found personal relief 
from. Scott's Emulsion, :s I now have 
restful nights, whereas I was feeling quite 
worn out with the dreadfully disturbed 
ones before, on necount of her incessant 
coughing, and I shall take every oppor- 
tunity of speaking for Sc: tt’s Emulsion — 
Yours very truly, 


“Signed) Frances A. Forrest.” 


Scott's Emulsion does much more than 
merely cure cough or cold. It is very 
effectual in relicving local inflammation, 
but its best work is in nourishing the 
system and restoring vigour and strength 
to the vital organs. Scott's Emulsion 
makes convalescence rapid and it averts 
disease. For children who do not thrive 
there is no remedy eo effe-tual. To over- 
come or grevent all the wasting tendencies 
of the system, Scott's Emulsion is without 
an equal. It is the most palatable and 
most effectual form of cod-liver oil, com- 
bined with hypophosphites and glycerine. 
Any doubt about the advantages of Scott's 
Emulsion over other forms of cod-liver oil 
will be dispelled by trying it. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 
postage to Scott und Bowne Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great Saffron 
Hill, London, E.C., and mentioning this 
paper. All chemists sell Scott's Emulsion. 
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MOUNTED 
AND 
CHASED, 


5/- 


The CALTON Stylographic Peu is the best because it is the simplest, 
most durable, holds more ink, and writes eusier thin a lead pencil, does not leak, and can be carried iu any 
position. Sent complete for 3 , post free; cased in Silver, hull-warked, 10 6. JEWEL” Fountain Pen, 
with l6ct. gold nib, iridium tipped, chased holder, S = mounted, 7,6. 
Aut Kixps Rerairep. 


DEPT. P. H., JEWEL PEN Co., 68 Fenchurch Street, London, EC. 
A BIG MIGRATION OF ‘SWALLOWS.’ 


THOUSANDS 
1” . LEAVE US 
Ce eee EVERY YEAR 


18 THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
OF HAND CAMERAS. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, Is. 
Post Free. 


For 6 plates, 73. J 1277) „% 4 87 For 12 plat 31 by 2 e od 26 

„12 „ bys om OM gol 88- | „ 1 . 4 wy Se- 215,26 
* ” 3}, wit 2 0 

For 30 cut flat films, 41 by 3: 50 / = and Focussing ‘Arrangensent 80/- 


MARION & CO., Fg. 17 L. FHN 2 2. 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
Yo Asthma Sufferers. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


1. Immediate relief ia all cases of Asthma, 2 8 ied S 7 S 


THE } aah „ Cough 
ROYAL 9 Potter’s Datura GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
— Asthma Cure. 


d NN by all Chemists aud Herb- 
Q \alists in Tius at ls. each. Free 
Bample sent ou receipt of lost 
Card to Putter & Clarke, Whole- 
sale Deu zgix 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


DE FROM FRESH HOME-GROWN FRUIT. 
Celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary, July, 1896, 


THE NEWS: COMMENTS CFP THE PRESSE. 
| | | 7 “We are sure tha’ gur reader wil! agree that it is fur better to buy their preserves, MANU 


NM PRESHLY.GATHBERED FROIT, wid fresh and beautiful surroundings to those im 
cle proximity to London Slums ant aft-e the fruit tt«elf has travelled miles by railway to rew h 
English public uro not slow to recognise m rit, and we ure glad to heir that before a Strawberry ha 


eum half the preseut out. ut of the factory for the year has been d for immediate de.very. Our ls 
be: If you ortee Chivers’ Jains, as you surely will do, sce that you get them.” 
THE METHODIST TIMES: 

| | | | The party afterwards vi_it-d the spotles ty cle in fictory, and witnesred the whole procesa of Jam. makinę from the 


“ 
time FHS Fadi r. FRUSH FROM THE PIELDS, entered the but 7. to itsdestination u. Jim in the 
Klus jars and tu tt c. The c eanliness and purity cf the whole proc was mush commented on, and the Visit proved 
u Very novel and enloyible ching) from the routin : of Loaden Pru life.” 


MADE FROM FRESH HOME-GROWN FRUIT. 
B. CHIVERS & SON”. PRUIT GROWERS, HISTO, near CAMBRI1 G7. 


WHITE SHIRTS fitted with our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


(See Nos. 2 & 3 described below. 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary shirts. 


Thie shows the Cuff the first dav. 


Their economic advan- 
tages are apparent at a 
glance. By permitting the 
shirts to te worn twice 
with absolutely fresh cuffs 
each time they reduce the 
laundry bill by one half, 
and the shirts with less 
frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 

commended 
hundreds of 


to 
over the Vorld. 


UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS 

—— — — 

Stzaight from the mile to the 
customer at Wholesale lrices, 

(N THREE QUALITIES— 

Ne, 1.— TE DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large single cuff, 2 6 each, 18 6 halfalozen, post free. 

No, 2.—“THE CONQUERER.” Reversible cuffs, to button lack or front. 3 Beach. 18 6 half un. post free. 

Bo. 3.—"THE CITY SHIRT.” Fit fora duke to wear. Reversible cuffs, and to button Lack or fieut. Sample fr 


rly post, 28. 
or 31/6 per half. 
When ordering. mention size of Neck-band, and say whether to button Lack or front. 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, F Dept.; 101, Sauchiehall St., CLASCOW. 
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1. PEARSON'S WEEALYS soa aaa. 


TO BE TAKEN WEEKLY, 


Lanprr puts the particularly topical question:“ Was 
there ever a war in which both sides were justified in 
taking up arms? "————-——It may be contended 
that war was justifiable on both sides in the case of 
the Crusades. The Saracens keld Palestine by the 
right of conquest—an acknowled right in those 
days. On the other hand, the Christian nations of 
Europe, naturally jealons of the desecration of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and indignant at the harsh treatm ent 
of the pilgrims, were justified in making a deter- 
minel effort to win back the land to Christendom. 
There was thus the justifiable attack and the 
justifiable defence. In 1801 the Russians con- 
cluded a Convention with Denmark and Sweden, for 
establishing a new code of maritime law, which was 

erfectly in keeping with their own rights and 

interests, the old code being mischievous to 
their commerce. But the new code, acting well for 
the Northern nations, was inconsistent with the 
rights of this countfy and hostile to its interests. 
Just before this, again, a Treaty of Armed Neutrality 
had been ratified between Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, upon the very natural principle that neutral 
flags protect neutral ships. Hurtful to English 
interests, England was justified in her resentment; 
bat so, also, were the Northern nations justified in 
their action. It followed, then, that both sides were 
justified in taking up arms. 

Do animals really converse together? asks A. G. 

There can be no doubt on this point in 

the mind of the resident in the suburbs after a night 
spent in listening to the cats as they call each other 
names on the back walls. The parts of speech are 
not used in the same proportion as in the 
conversation of man — the interjection seems to do 
the most work, but the meaning is conveyed witli 
much force. If you require any proof of the fact that 
animals converse, you have only to wutch an assembly 
of rooks; it is a veritable parliament. In some parts 
of the world, monkeys lott a similar congress. The 
assembly is addressed by an old monkey in tones that 
suggest articulate speech, and the audience expresses 
its approval in a marked manner at the conclusion. 

C oLour-SERGEANT says, in reference to the gentleman 
who make an extempore bicycle-lamp out of a copy of 
Penrson’a Weekly, that neither the one in question 
nor the Chinese lantern proper is a lamp, and that it 
therefore doesn't fulfill the conditions laid down by 
the law. A bicycle-lamp must show the light straig bt 
ahead, as more than one cyclist las discovered to his 
cost at the police-courts within the last few months. 

Do you think it possible,” asks Typo, “to judge of 
the disposition of a typine by the way in which 
she operates her machine? A friend of mine 
maintains that he can tell any girl's general 
temperament by listening io the click of the 
keys as she touches them. I say that it is not 
possible.“ Some girls show their tempera- 
ment very plainly in the way they work. You will 
notice a typine with an equab'e disposition tap the 
keys in a somewhat slow, but regular fashion, and 

- will go on for a long time without making a mistake 
or stopping unless the stop be necessary to tho 
work. On the other hand, the girl who is not 
blessed with an easy-going nature will betra 
herself by rattling off severul words in quic 

succession, and then be obliged to stop and go back, 
either to correct some mistake or to make sure that 
she has done the work correctly. Of course, you 
cannot tell exactly what the disposition is in every 
particular, but if you are accustomed to the work of 
typines, you can often get a fair general knowledge 
of a girl's disposition in the way your friend suggests. 

I wave been rather amused,” writes K. N.. at what I 
regard as one of the selfish traits of human nature. 
It is this. Suppose you have some trouble fall upon 
you; of course, you are worried and upeet, but if it 
comes to your knowledge that others are 
suffering — generally people you know in some 
way—you heave a sigh and say: Well, there's 
one consolation; I'm not the only one in trouble.’ 
Now. I consider that to be the height of selfishness, 
for the fact that somebody else is in difficulties does 
not benefit us in the least.” 
in that light, it does seem a bad trait of 
human nature, but I question whether that is 
really the way to look at the matter. The idea 
is rat!.er to comfort us by dispelling the illusion that 
takes possession of us all in such circumstances, 
that there never was the like of our trouble and that 
we are worried as no man is, or ever was. Suffering 
is apt to make us selfish, and it does us gcod to 
understand that we are not exclusively signalled out 

for trouble and it teaches resignation. 

J. F. F.—You are quite right. By some chance the h 
was omitted and the onoman should read Charles H. 
Spurgeon, * Oh, preacher's lungs.” By-the-way, this 
scheme has proved a stupendous success. Everybody 
seers to be wanting an onoman of his name, wit! 
the reru't that the expert whom we have retained is 
kept working hard all day and well into the night. 
It says much for his ability that for the many names 
already sent in be has not failed to find a suitable 
onomin, and most of the’ divinations have been 
wonderfully apt. 


Bax says: Itbink I have a puzzle here for your corres- 
ndence page. Iam in love with a certain girl to whom 
have no opportunity of speaking, our lines running 

in altogether different directions. 1 am thoroughly no- 
quainted with her habits, cceupution, movements. eto., 
yet know no mutual friend or any other soul who 
could procure me an introduction. For two years have 
I existed in this state trying to solve this problem. 
Can you help me in any way ?””—_———_Goood ness, 
you must be a slow sort of chap to spend two years 
prowling around this girl of yours—or rather this girl 
you would like to be yours—finding ont all about her, 
azd not getting on speaking terms. If you don t look 
sharp, you will find some smarter chap will have her, 
which, to be plain, will serve you right. 


THE article, “WHAT Music-HALL BANDS Can Do,’ 
seems to have stirred up a number of band-masters, 
and I feel it only fair to give prominence to some of the 
denials which their letters contained. The secretary 
of the Amalgamated Musicians’ Union points out 
that, although he has had wide exyerience, he never 
heard of a leader being “squared.” Moreover, he 
proves clearly that “it is impossible for the orchestra 
to produce wrong chords, und for this reason: tha‘ 
any artist making his cr her début would attend the 
reheaisals held on Mondays, where the manager is 
pe to hear the songs rehearsed with the 

and; and if after this rehearsal (where all 
wrong notes in the band parts are corrected) the 
conductor produced wrong chords at the evening 
performance, or played any of the other tricks, the 
chances are he would be asked to resign.” Further, I 
have 1eceiveda letter from Mr. G. H. Chirgwin (the 
White-eyed Kaffir), who says that never in his 
thirty-five years’ experience has he ever heard of any 
orchestra being bribed. Aithough stray 
instances of this kind certainly do occur, I may safely 
say that in the vast majority of cases the leader and 
the members of the music-hall orchestras are abso- 
lutely incorrupt. 


W. O. says he has heard that the name of Purfleet 
originated in a remark made by a King of England, 
and wishes me to tell him the story. —Not 
a King, but a Queen. The story runs that Queen 
Elizabeth watched from that place the Ceparture of 
the fleet to meet the Spanish Armada, and, recognis- 
ing that the odds against our ships were so great, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, my poor fleet! 


M. E. R. is a lady who can't cry. She says: “I wonder 
if any of your readers could tell me of a enre for not 
being able to cry. No matter what happens to me, 
pain or troubles, I have not been able to cry for 

ears, though I often feel I should be greatly relieved 

y doing 80. Dear me, this is a most 
awkward question. I really don't know how to make 
a lady cry. I shonld think onions would be about the 
right sort cf thing to fly to. If this fails you might 
try good strong cigar smoke. But as for bringing 
tears to a lady's eyes by playing upon the emotions, I 
really can't do it. 


F. L. T. asks: “ Why do horses always go to sleep with 
one car pointed forward?“ The horse is 
a nervous, timid creature, and its ear is most wonder- 
fully sensitive to every sound. Moreover, the sense 
of hearing is eo acute thut by the borse's power of 
directing the ear it can instantly locate the position 
of any sound. If a horse is in a field on a very dark 
night the ears are pointed in contrary directions, ns 
they are also in , that the horse may receive 
notice of the approach of objects in every direction. 
Again, if a troop of horses march at night, those in 
front direct their ears forward, and those atthe rear 
direct them Lackwurds, while the main body direct 
them sideways, the whole troop seeming thus to be 
actuated by one feeling, which watches the gene rul 
safety. This faculty is, of course, a heritage from 
15 wild state, and mcstly exercised by partly-broken 

orses. 

B. T.— Thie battle of Marsala. fought in 1860, is the one 
to which you refer. It is remarkable in modern 
history as the tatt'e which was won against the 
greatest odds, for Garibaldi accomplished the almost 
incredible feat of defeating 50,000 Austrian soldiers, 
in a strong pcsition, and with numerous guns, with a 
force consisting of less than 3,000 volunteers and 
peasants, and six guns. 


“A. W. D.,“ a Board School Teacher, writes with refe. 
rence to the article WAxTED! Hatr a MILuIon 
Boys,” to say that the post-office authorities cften 
apply to board schools, asking that really reliable 
lade may le recommended to them, and he suggests 
that this may te yart of tke secret method referred 
to 3 article by which the telegraph boys are 
secured. 


E. J. L.—A viceroy’s guard only turns out to royulty, 
besides, of course, the viceroy ; but when marching to 
and from their post, they are obliged by regulations 
to pay compliments to officers of all ranks they may 
mect en route—they shoulder arms in the usva way. 
At the royal palaces the guard only pays compliments 
to royalty, not to officers ; but if a battery of artillery 
with guns pass, or four companies of a battalion, then 
the guard turns ont and stands at the shoulder arms. 
If a battalion, or only half 2 lattalion, passes, and 
their colours are uncased, then the guard presents 
arins to the colours, 


at the principal Kiosks. 
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THE worst moment in a man's life is when he catches 
himself a nasty knock and his friends think he is 
dancing round the room on one foot and making 

imaces for their benefit. The more he explains he 
is really hurt the louder they laugh. S. D. sends an 
instance of this. His young brother was fond of 
making grimaces at the other members of bis family. 
A few weeks ago, whilst engaged in an unusually 
hideous one, he put his jaw out of joint. He couldn't 
speak, but reat hopping round, pointing at his dis- 
torted face and spluttering. The more he splutt:red 
the more they held their sides and screamed. Tiey 
noticed the wild expression in his eyes und the tears 
which rolled down his cheeks, and patted him en- 
couragingly on the b ck. This went on for about 
twenty minutes before they realised the seriousness of 
the position. They then took him to a doctor who put 
things right, but not without inflicting great pain on 
the sufferer, who nearly died from the shock. Let 
this be a warning to people not to play dangerous 
tricks with themselves. 

C. M.—The two Kings of England to whom the saying 
„Every inch a king” might be most fittingly 9 0 
were Edward I. and Henry V. They were toth tall, 
handsome men, well versed in the athletic arts of war, 
and born leaders of men. They led pure lives, and 
although some find fault with the wars they conducted 
their private lives are not as, ailed. 

H. G. B. joins issue with a correspondent, who, in 
reference to the paragraph on emulation. asked what 
we should do without competition. “I think.“ le 
says, tl at we should be much better off without it. 
What is its effect on trade? It leads to a 
cutting of prices. which means lower wages and 
more work. People say that it creates a better article; 
they should eny a worse one, for everything is done 
for cheapness, and the general cry is that we 
do not have the same substantial things as of 
old. And the competition for territory on the 
part of nations, what has that done? No good, 
at the least..————_———I_ am afraid you are 
taking a one sided view of the question. Competition 
is not an unmixed blessing, but monopoly would be 
no better—it would most probably be much worse. 
Competition has done much to accelera'e the inven- 
tion of machinery, which has created new trades 
and increased our commerce. In the case of a 
monopoly there is a tendercy tostand still. Astothe 
competition for territory, that is a necessity; we 
should be in a poor way if we did nothing in that 
line, and the opening up of the Dark Continent and 
other yarts of the world is imposed upon civilised 
nations by the growth of their populations. Hut, 
whether good or bad, we must have competition; 
there is no getting away from it. 

“SHOUID a man interfere with domestic arrange- 
ments?” asks Mister. My wife insists that I 
should leave the management of things at home 
entirely in her hands, but I say that as I share in the 
comforta or discomforts resulting from that manage- 
ment, I am entitled to have a finger in it.” 

The partners of the matrimonial alliance have 

their individual spheres of activity; the man 

usually leaves the domestic part of the concern 
to his wife, while he attends to that part of the 
business which brings in the wherewithal to maintain 
the spending department. All things considered, 
this is the best plan. If your wife came to your office 
on the plea that she onan you were not managing 
things properly, you would tell her that as she was 
not in the thick of the business ull day and every day, 
she was not qualified to interfere. Her knowledge of 
the work would not be sufficient for the purpose, and 
ou would rather smile at the argument that as she 
d to share tke consequences she ought to have a say 
in the management of the business. It cuts both ways. 

A man often makes matters worse when he interferes; 

there are exceptions, but you will be well advised to 

think twice before you upset domestic felicity by 
trespassing on your wife's | oy 
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„Aren the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter, . 
Said in a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?’ ’’—Longfellow. 


JOHN NOBLE Lip. z z SPEAK for THEMSELVES 


and to proclaim again and yet again that the huge 
susiness which they conduct (the largest of its kind in the World), with its unequalled facilities for 
ne speedy manufacture of Costumes, by the aid of every labour and money saving contrivance, 
nables them to far outstrip other firms in point of value. But they don’t speak for themselves 
done, as every season HUNDREDS OF GUSTOMERS SPEAK FOR THEM in letters 
pressing the highest praise and admiration of the UNUSUAL and EXTRA- 
QYRDINARY VALUE given in the quality of the material, the smart and up-to 
tate style of the designs, and the perfect make, fit and finish of These Famous 
Jostumes, 


THEY ALSO SPEAK FOR you because what has given such satisfac- 
tion to thousands of ladies throughout 

ne Country will surely prove a Boon and a Blessing, and a Saving of Money to you also. 
It is not too much to claim that the dresses are The Best Value 


2ffered in the Costume Realm, and that the new Autumn and 4 Lae’ SS SS fl 
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